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Book Selection by Staff 


Committee 


LESTER L. STOFFEL 
Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 


HE SELECTION of books for pur- 

chase is one of the principal 
responsibilities of the library admin- 
istrator and is one responsibility he 
cannot delegate to others. Should 
book selection then be a one-man 
operation? Obviously one or even two 
persons cannot do a balanced selec- 
tion job when there is any sizable 
budget for books involved. For this 
reason the mechanics of book selec- 
tion, though not the responsibility, 
must be delegated to professional 
staff members. The extreme opposite 
of one-man selection is personal staff 
book reviewing with the reviewers 
making recommendations for pur- 
chase. That this is not practical is 
borne out by the fact that the largest 
libraries find it increasingly impos- 
sible to keep up with the growing 
production of books when they select 
books through a personal staff re- 
viewing program. In one large library 
using staff reviewing it was estimated 
that cost for selection alone was $5.55 
per title.’ 

With a book budget of over $28,- 
000.00, the Oak Park Public Library 
has attempted to find the “middle 
1 Leroy Merritt, Martha Boaz, and Kenneth 


Tisdel, Reviews in Library Book Selection (Detroit : 
Wayne State University Press, 1958), p. 177. 


road” to book selection and has had 
some measure of success. Professional 
staff members are assigned specific 
subject areas for which they are held 
responsible. Book reviewing media 
are routed to the staff, and weekly 
book selection meetings are held at 
which titles are introduced for dis- 
cussion and recommendation. The 
following “ground rules” prevail: 


A title may be recommended by 
a staff member. 

A title may be introduced but 
not necessarily recommended. 
Committee members are not 
rigidly held within the assigned 
subject areas and are free to 
recommend a book that may 
fall in another’s assigned area. 

Titles that are obviously not 
suitable to the limitations of 
the Oak Park Public Library 
may not be introduced. 

It is a rare exception for books 
to be selected without a review 
in some media having first 
appeared. 

Titles may be selected for pur- 
chase before publication date 
on the basis of a Kirkus’ re- 
view only, when the committee 


? Bulletin trom Virginia Kirkus’ Service. 
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feels that the book will be in 
early demand and when 
enough information is given 
that one can be quite certain 
the book will live up to the 
established criteria. 

Books which are expected to be 
in popular demand but which, 
in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, may not measure up to 
established criteria may be 
read in advance of purchase. 

Free speech prevails. Opinions 
are invited from everyone 
present. 


The advantages of this method 
have proved to be many. Although 
committee members read reviews 
other than those in their prescribed 
subject areas, the load is divided 
considerably. In justifying recom- 
mendations for purchase, staff mem- 
bers become familiar with the state 
of the book collection in their subject 
areas. When a title is introduced, 
various backgrounds and opinions 
are brought out in the discussion, 
thus allowing for a more considered 
judgment. The advantages cited by 
proponents of personal staff review- 
ing apply equally well here with con- 
siderably less expenditure of staff 
time. Librarians have a sense of di- 
rect participation in one of the li- 
brary’s responsibilities. Their knowl- 
edge of books is broadened and there 
is much valuable interchange of book 
information among the staff. 

The major disadvantages are in- 
herent in the disadvantages of using 
book reviewing aids rather than per- 
sonal reviews. Even the value of 
personal reviewing may be only a 
matter of opinion. It is argued and 
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has been somewhat statistically sub- 
stantiated that the commonly used 
book reviewing aids too often are 
favorable. But it has likewise been 
shown statistically that personal staff 
reviewing results in a very close 
agreement with published reviews ex- 
cept that published reviews are more 
likely to be neutral when not favor- 
able.* 

It is unfortunate that the sources 
of prepublication reviews are severely 
limited in number. They are the 
Bulletin from Virginia Kirkus’ Serv- 
ice, Library Journal, and Booklist. 
Leroy Merritt, in The Pattern of 
Modern Book Reviewing, shows that, 
at least in 1948, only Kirkus managed 
“. . to publish a substantial majority 
of its reviews before publication date 
of the books reviewed.”* This study 
also points out that Library Journal 
did so less than half the time and 
Booklist did so for only a small num- 
ber of books. Booklist is “noncom- 
mittal in 98 per cent of its reviews,’’® 
although only books recommended 
for purchase are listed. “All three are 
strong in reviewing general fiction; 
Kirkus is strong in reviewing detec- 
tive fiction as well. In most other 
categories, the three journals are 
relatively consistent. Booklist is 
strong in the social sciences, and 
Library Journal is strong in the use- 
ful arts; Kirkus is relatively weak in 
science, useful arts, and fine arts.’’® 

The New York Times Book Re- 
view, New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review, and the Saturday Review are 
recognized as the most influential 


% Merritt, op. cit., pp. 160, 172-3. 
4 Ibid., p. 30. 
5 Ibid., p. 31. 
® Ibid., p. 33. 
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and the most commonly used review- 
ing aids in libraries. It is the obser- 
vation of the writer that the more 
popular titles are reviewed by these 
media during the week of publication 
of the books. Less popular works are 
reviewed much later, making an over- 
all lag between publication date and 
review of more than five weeks.’ 

The Oak Park staff religiously 
reads the above mentioned six re- 
viewing aids. Individual members of 
the book selection committee read 
other book reviewing periodicals as 
well, such as the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, New Yorker, 
Time, Nation, etc. Book Review Di- 
gest is routed through the committee 
and checked for any titles that may 
have been missed in the other media. 

The writer feels the advantages of 
Oak Park’s method of book selection 
outweigh the disadvantages. A library 
using this method of book selection 
will find it difficult if a detailed book 
selection policy has not been adopted, 
however. Books being considered for 
selection must be discussed within 
the framework of an established pol- 
icy which is clearly understandable 
to all taking part in the discussion. 
The committee must be kept in- 
formed of the status of the expendi- 
tures in relation to the book budget. 
This is especially true when one of 
the cornerstones of the library’s pol- 
icy (as in Oak Park) is: “Purely 
recreational materials are chosen only 
insofar as their purchase does not 
interfere with the acquisition of books 
of a more serious and valuable na- 
ture.”’® 
Tia, p. 35. 


* Tentative Book Selection Policy. Oak Park 
Public Library. 7 - 
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Does public demand influence our 
book selection committee? Actually 
it does influence committee members 
as individuals, but only if the de- 
mand is unusually heavy is it allowed 
to act as a counter to a committee 
decision. “Books which do not meet 
library standards for which there is 
an unusual demand may be added to 
meet this temporary demand but 
may not be maintained as a per- 
manent part of the collection when 
their purpose has been fulfilled.”® 
Oak Park did not buy Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita. If an unusual de- 
mand had developed it would have 
been purchased. The book selection 
committee is charged, as a profes- 
sionally trained group, to weigh a 
book in the light of the book se- 
lection policy as established by the 
library board. As the board’s ad- 
ministrative agent charged with 
the responsibility to carry out its 
policy, the librarian may on rare oc- 
casions find himself overruling the 
committee. The public may, by heavy 
demand, cause a book to be pur- 
chased which in the opinion of the 
committee, the librarian, and the 
board does not measure up to the 
established criteria. The reverse, how- 
ever, does not follow. Public demand 
cannot be permitted to cause a book 
to be removed from the library. That 
would be denying the minority the 
privilege of reading what it may well 
want and need, which is not a li- 
brary’s purpose. The purpose of the 
library is to provide reading, not 
deny it. 


® Ibid. 











The Library Board and Book 
Selection 


HAZEL C. WOLF 


Secretary, Board of Trustees 
Peoria Public Library 


HE FUNCTION of the public li- 

brary board in the selection of 
books is, or should be, identical with 
its function in all other matters con- 
cerning the operation of the library. 
That one function is policy making. 
Book selection is the prerogative of 
the professional librarian, and any 
board of trustees or directors will 
have tasks and decisions aplenty if it 
limits its participation exclusively to 
library matters that enable the li- 
brarian to work effectively at book 
selection. 

Every library board, of course, has 
definite responsibilities in determining 
what books and other materials shall 
be in the library, but the direct par- 
ticipation of board members in book 
selection is not the manner in which 
such obligations are to be discharged. 
Indeed, a number of the board’s re- 
sponsibilities must be fulfilled before 
any consideration can be given to 
matters related to acquisition of ma- 
terials. Among these are the deter- 
mination of what the scope of the 
library service for the community is 
to be, the selection of a librarian who 
qualifies not only as a professional 


but also as one in whose judgment 
and integrity the board can place its 
confidence, the development of the 
annual budget, and the formulation 
of a general policy under which books 
and other materials are to be selected. 
The first two are the responsibility 
of the board alone; the latter two are 
matters demanding the mutual co- 
operation of the board and the librar- 
ian. Although all these responsibilities 
will ultimately affect the selection of 
library materials, the chief concern of 
this paper will be the board’s part in 
formulating a specific book selection 
policy and its responsibilities should 
citizens, individually or in groups, 
question the propriety of the inclu- 
sion of certain materials in the library 
collection. 

In any library a number of factors 
combine to set limitations upon the 
extent of its collection. The most ar- 
bitrary factors, of course, will always 
be the amount of funds available and 
the measure of space at hand. Less 
arbitrary, but no less insistent, will 
be those limitations that evolve from 
the co-operative efforts of board and 
librarian to make the wisest use of 
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the available funds and space. It is 
this effort that makes the formulation 
of a well-defined, written book selec- 
tion policy the mutual responsibility 
of the library board and the librarian. 
It is the responsibility of the board 
because board members are the 
“trustees” of the people. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian because 
his professional training has prepared 
him for making decisions relative to 
the building of the best possible li- 
brary service within the interests, 
needs, and resources of the com- 
munity; it must, indeed, be partially 
the librarian’s responsibility since it 
is he who must implement the policy 
as finally formulated. 

Any library board’s statement of 
book selection policy will have mean- 
ing only as it relates to the board’s 
expressed concept of adequate library 
service for the community. In a na- 
tion dedicated to the philosophy of 
democracy and committed to the 
support of public education, the pub- 
lic library is, ideally, an agency for 
the free communication of ideas. As 
stewards of a public institution for 
the free communication of ideas, li- 
brary board members have a solemn 
obligation to give the most careful 
consideration to the term, “free com- 
munication.” If they conclude that 
it must mean, for the library for 
whose service they are ultimately 
responsible, that the collection must 
include the widest possible range of 
factual information consistent with 
the interests, needs, and resources of 
the community, that in areas wher 
ideas and theories—even the facts 
upon which the ideas or theories are 
based—are still subjects of contro- 
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versy the library collection must im- 
partially include materials to present 
each of the various viewpoints in- 
volved in the arguments, then they 
are at one with the American tradi- 
tion of free inquiry. If they conclude 
that the library should make avail- 
able to people of all ages reliable in- 
formation which can help them to 
develop sound attitudes and make in- 
telligent decisions on matters of per- 
sonal or civic significance, if they also 
feel that it should provide the means 
to obtain that spiritual inspiration or 
aesthetic appreciation which can 
make the difference between mere 
existence and living, then they are 
in accordance with today’s thinking 
on the aims and objectives of Ameri- 
can public libraries. In its statement, 
therefore, the board must delineate 
the aims and objectives of the local 
library in terms that identify it as an 
institution dedicated to the demo- 
cratic philosophy. The principles un- 
der which book selections are to be 
made must then follow as logical con- 
comitants of the stated philosophy, 
aims, and objectives. Having reached 
these conclusions, the board is ready 
to work with the librarian in the 
preparation of a well-defined, written 
statement of book selection policy. 
Once a board has accurate and 
adequate information on the interests, 
the needs, and the cultural and finan- 
cial resources of the community and 
has recognized the limitations that 
finances and space will impose on the 
collection, it is ready to establish 
some formula by which specific ma- 
terials are to be accepted or rejected 
for inclusion in the collection. The 
principles upon which the formula is 
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based must, of course, transcend the 
personal biases and prejudices of 
board members, individually or as 
a group. They must be rooted in the 
board’s determination to provide au- 
thoritative and objective presenta- 
tions with due regard for differences 
of viewpoint within the bounds of 
sound scholarship and honest inter- 
pretation. The test for the accept- 
ability of any material must be two- 
fold: the measure of its contribution 
to the world’s knowledge or under- 
standing of matters in the area with 
which it deals and the measure of its 
contribution to the local library’s 
current holdings in that area. The 
test for its purchase must be its po- 
tential as a usable item in the light 
of the interests, needs, and resources 
of the community. Other considera- 
tions—the author’s race, nationality, 
religion, economic, political, or social 
background and relationships — are 
irrelevant if the book qualifies under 
the tests for contribution and useful- 
ness. 
Indeed, a board that bases its se- 
lection of books upon contribution to 
a field of study and on usefulness 
in the local collection and recognizes 
that certain other considerations are 
irrelevant is truly cognizant of the 
distinction between selection and 
censorship. Selection evolves from 
sincere devotion to liberty of expres- 
sion and from the selector’s belief in 
the reader’s good judgment. Censor- 
ship presumes the validity of thought 
control and stems from the censor’s 
faith in no judgment except his own. 
The selector, then, may reject a 
work as unsound in scholarship, of- 
fensive to good taste, more sensational 
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than honest, of poor literary quality, 
or as dealing with matters already 
adequately covered in the collection. 
The censor will reject a work as 
dangerous to the particular view- 
points he espouses. A board charged 
with the supervision of a public li- 
brary dedicated to free inquiry must 
insist upon selection only. 

When the library board has care- 
fully formulated its written policy 
on book selection, it has only partial- 
ly fulfilled its obligation to provide a 
balanced collection for the library. 
For the policy will assure a properly 
proportioned collection only if it is 
interpreted by selectors specifically 
trained for such work—professional 
librarians. The board, therefore, must 
determine what assistance the librar- 
ian must have—professional, clerical, 
custodial—if he is to be free to devote 
the necessary time to book selection. 
Book selection is the heart of the 
librarian’s effort to provide good 
library service. As such, it dare not 
be merely the work that the librarian 
picks up at odd moments, perhaps 
between tasks that should be per- 
formed by nonprofessional personnel. 
Moreover, boards that supervise 
small libraries where finances permit 
little or no professional help must 
recognize that arrangements whereby 
a board book committee shoulders 
the burden of book selection are at 
best only makeshift. Able, conscien- 
tious board members will be the first 
to admit that as laymen pursuing 
their own vocations they have little 
time and less background for making 
a discriminating selection in the 
many fields of knowledge encom- 
passed by even a small library. Such 
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boards can better serve the interests 
of good library service by working 
for the consolidation of small library 
units, or, pending that, for a plan of 
co-operation among the smaller li- 
braries and a large library in the 
general geographical area. Board 
members will find that the larger the 
area of co-operation the less burden- 
some the details of book selection 
will be to them. In addition, large li- 
brary districts discourage duplication 
of many tasks that, once done, can 
serve the demands of a large unit 
as well as those of a small one. With 
any size library district, of course, 
both board members and other citi- 
zens with special kinds of knowledge 
can give the librarian valuable advice 
on materials related to the areas of 
their specialties. But so long as the 
board retains its confidence in the 
judgment and the integrity of the 
librarian—and they should part com- 
pany when this relationship no longer 
exists — book selection must remain 
the prerogative of the librarian. 
With the details of book selection 
worked out and stated concisely, the 
board must consider the handling of 
situations in which citizens voice 
their objections to materials chosen 
for the library under the regulations 
specified in the statement on book 
selection. Most library boards can 
expect to be confronted by some citi- 
zens who do not accept the board’s 
book selection policy as the proper 
means for constituting the library an 
agency for the free communication of 
ideas. The most common basis for 
criticism, of course, will stem from 
differences of interpretation of the 
term “free communication.” The 
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greatest threat to free inquiry will be 
the pressures of those to whom free 
communication means the unhamp- 
ered circulation of slightly varied 
versions of their particular doctrines 
or interpretations of matters of po- 
litical, economic, social, religious, or 
patriotic consequence. In the face of 
criticism from these people, board 
members must remember that citi- 
zens, whether wise or unwise in their 
criticism, do have the right to ques- 
tion the value of materials provided 
with public funds, but that for every 
articulate critic there are countless 
less voluble citizens who are equally 
intense and sincere in their adherence 
to other viewpoints. Most of all, 
board members must remember that 
it is the task of the library to serve 
all of the people. Indeed, any other 
attitude on the part of the board can 
make its selection practices censor- 
ship rather than selection. 

The library board which has for- 
mulated its selection policy and 
trusts the librarian in his application 
of it must face squarely all com- 
plaints about the inclusion of certain 
materials in the collection. First of 
all, board members must be sure that 
the policy of selection which they ap- 
prove is the most effective they can 
formulate in line with their accepted 
interpretation of free communication. 
They must never forget that as trus- 
tees of the people they have obliga- 
tion to hear the complaints and to 
consider their validity. But they must 
remember that if materials to which 
some people object were chosen with- 
in the limits of the board’s carefully 
thought-out, well-defined, written se- 
lection policy, the complaints of a 
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voluble minority do not constitute 
just cause for depriving all citizens of 
access to the material. A wise board 
will ascertain whether or not the 
choice of material was made within 
the limits of the policy. If it was, the 
board must support the librarian in 
his contention that the material is 
suitable. Of course, in the face of 
constant and widespread criticism of 
library materials the board will need 
to re-examine the whole process by 
which materials are going into the 
collection. This must include both 
the board’s over-all statement of 
policy and the manner in which the 
librarian is implementing that policy. 
If either is found wanting the board 
must not hesitate to make whatever 
changes or adjustments it believes 
will enhance the library’s potential as 
an agency of free communication. 
The library board discharges its 
obligation to book selection when it 
confines its activities to policy mak- 
ing and the support of conditions un- 
der which those trained for the job 
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can do justice to the details of book 
selection. The board’s initial tasks 
must be to determine, through care- 
ful study, the community’s require- 
ments for library service, to estimate 
the extent to which the community 
can and will support these require- 
ments, and to choose a librarian of 
professional training and sound judg- 
ment. These things accomplished, 
the board must work with the librar- 
ian to formulate the general policy 
under which materials for the col- 
lection will be chosen and must pro- 
vide the facilities and personnel 
which will enable the librarian to de- 
vote time and energy to selection. 
The degree to which the library op- 
erates as an agency for the free 
communication of ideas will subse- 
quently depend upon the board’s 
being ever alert that policy interpre- 
tation continues to promote free com- 
munication and upon its determina- 
tion to withstand criticism or pressure 
from those who would curtail such 
traditionally American freedom. 





Censorship 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services, Illinois State Library 


ENSORSHIP is an attempt to con- 
trol the conduct of people by 
withholding from them ideas ex- 
pressed in print. It is a negative form 
of propaganda practiced in some 
form in most public libraries. Li- 
brarians have become so accustomed 
to the practice that they are hardly 
aware of it. A periodic reconsidera- 
tion of censorship may help to 
reduce restrictions on the freedom to 
read in American communities. Li- 
brarians ought to represent the most 
tolerant views in the community. 
They should be ready to explain why 
books should not be held from circu- 
lation. They ought to lead people to 
see the wisdom of making books 
available to all citizens in response 
to all tastes and needs. 

Who are the censors in American 
libraries? They are numerous. Some 
common censors are librarians, trus- 
tees, borrowers, police, postal authori- 
ties, civic and patriotic societies, and 
religious groups. These people go 
about their censorship activities in 
various ways. Librarians often fall 
into censorship during book selection. 
They examine books and read book 
treviews looking for indications of 
vulgar language, immorality, or any- 
thing politically, socially, or econom- 
ically controversial. They take a 


negative rather than positive point of 
view. It is easier to find reasons not 
to buy a book than to judge carefully 
why a book is good and ought to be 
purchased. 

Librarians keep certain question- 
able, controversial, or obscene books 
in the librarian’s office or under the 
circulation desk, or they label them 
for limited circulation. Frequently 
catalog cards for these titles do not 
appear in the public catalog. Patrons 
must ask for them and, for various 
reasons, may be refused the right to 
read them. Sometimes the contro- 
versial books are simply removed 
from the book collection and de- 
stroyed. 

Evidence that librarians are the 
chief censors in American public li- 
braries was presented in a research 
study of book selection made last 
year under the direction of Marjorie 
Fiske of the University of California 
Library School. Her survey of 90 
California libraries and 204 librarians 
showed that: 


1. More than 80 per cent of the 
libraries surveyed restrict the 
circulation of some kinds of 
materials as a matter of routine. 


2. Nearly one third of the libraries 
surveyed remove controversial 
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materials permanently from 
their libraries. 

3. Nearly two thirds do not buy 
certain books solely because 
they, or their authors, were, or 
might be, considered contro- 
versial by someone, somewhere. 


4. Nearly a fifth of the librarians 
surveyed habitually avoid all 
controversial books. 


All this censorship was carried on 
in free America, where the Bill of 
Rights forbids abridgment of freedom 
of the press. Even the United States 
Post Office issued a special stamp 
recently proudly proclaiming Amer- 
ica’s “Freedom of the Press.” The 
California surveyors learned, too, 
that outside pressures for censorship 
on these same libraries were negli- 
gible. Only one had experienced or- 
ganized censorship demands since 
1954." 

After the librarians themselves as 
censors come the library trustees. In 
many a library the librarian must 
submit each book title to the board 
for approval before ordering. Some 
board members believe it their duty 
to be guardians of community morals. 
Although it is doubtful that books 
corrupt human character, many 
Americans apparently believe that 
they can and do. 

Many worried parents assume that 
juvenile delinquency and even adult 
crimes are caused by bad books. This 
opinion is not based on any factual 
evidence. J. Edgar Hoover believes it 
doubtful that crime comics influence 
juvenile delinquency significantly. 


1 San Francisco Chronicle. July 13, 1958, p. 1. 
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Occasionally a juvenile delinquent 
tries to shrug off his own guilt by 
claiming he got the idea from a book. 
Thoughtful persons cannot accept 
such excuses. It may be worth while 
to ask just how many criminals bor- 
row books from our public libraries? 
Do many of them, indeed, read any- 
thing at all? 

Self-appointed guardians of moral, 
political, social, and economic ortho- 
doxy are in every community. Sincere 
but misguided persons demand that 
librarians withdraw books they have 
heard are scandalous or harmful. 
They think books are suspicious and 
dangerous, rather than beneficial and 
educational. How many countless 
times have librarians read such con- 
troversial books and found them un- 
objectionable? 

Police officers illegally take on the 
role of censor in some American 
cities. In 1957 the San Francisco 
Police Department gave city book- 
sellers a list of books that were for- 
bidden because they were “not fit for 
children to read.” One offender was 
jailed and others were threatened 
with the same punishment. Some 
American police officers and other 
public officials vow that they want 
to preserve American freedoms when 
actually they are taking one of the 
most vital ones away. 

Postal authorities, by barring cer- 
tain materials from the mails, join 
the ranks of the censors, too. During 
the years of the McCarthy hysteria, 
research libraries across the country 
failed to receive many important sci- 
entific publications from Russia be- 
cause customs authorities held them 
up as Communist propaganda. Postal 
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inspectors now carry out hundreds of 
investigations of dealers using the 
mails to distribute allegedly obscene 
publications. 

Some inspectors find the present 
hearings and court procedures against 
obscenity too cumbersome. They ex- 
press annoyance with the constant 
vigilance of civil liberties groups in- 
quiring about possible unwarranted 
censorship activities by postal au- 
thorities. It is difficult to understand 
why postal authorities are impatient 
with the American laws and courts. 
Whenever postal authorities get the 
power to reject materials from the 
mails without the citizen’s right to 
appeal to the courts, freedom of the 
press will have been abridged. 

The reason librarians, postal au- 
thorities, police, religious groups, and 
individuals should not be allowed to 
ban obscenity is simply that there 
is very wide disagreement as to what 
is obscene. What is obscene to a 
sixty-year-old person may not be to 
one half that age. Today younger 
people are much freer about dis- 
cussing matters that were considered 
too indecent to be mentioned at all 
a generation ago. What is pornogra- 
phy to an unmarried person may not 
be pornographic to married people. 
What is shocking to devout religious 
persons may be very tame indeed to 
an artist or a nonreligious person. 
Language highly offensive to the eyes 
or ears of women may be only ordi- 
nary to a man working in a factory 
or a soldier who speaks and hears 
profanity day in and day out. Is it 
any more horrible or sinful for a man 
to read four-letter words in a book 
than to pronounce and hear them 
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hundreds of times daily? Should 
books selected for the public library 
be suitable for only women and chil- 
dren? Are the earthy and more virile 
books that appeal to men to be kept 
out of the library? 

The United States Supreme Court 
in June, 1957, in the Roth decision, 
said the standard for judging what is 
obscene is: “Whether to the average 
person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme 
of the material taken as a whole 
appeals to the prurient interest.” 
(The dictionary defines “prurient” 
as “lewd in thought or desire.’””) This 
Supreme Court standard should help 
librarians determine whether or not 
a book is obscene. It would presume 
a broad acquaintance with and sym- 
pathy for all phases of American 
culture and all social groups. 

Patriotic societies like the veterans’ 
organizations, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Houston’s 
Minutewomen, local PTA groups, 
and others have pressured and 
threatened librarians in the past and 
continue to do so. They even list 
great persons, men and women of the 
finest artistic talents, intelligence, and 
integrity, as controversial or subver- 
sive, and demand the withdrawal of 
books by such authors. One list cir- 
culated by such a group included 
the following: Sherwood Anderson, 
Charles A. Beard, Pearl Buck, Merle 
Curti, John Dewey, Margaret Halsey, 
Oscar Hammerstein, Lillian Hellman, 
Carey McWilliams, Dorothy Parker, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, William Saroyan, 
Carl Sandburg, George Seldes, Lin- 
coln Steffens, John Steinbeck, Mark 
Van Doren, and Richard Wright. To 
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withdraw these authors’ books would 
be to not merely emasculate the book 
collection, but to become a rank 
censor and a party to the cancer of 
anti-intellectualism. 


Foolish objections to Frank A. 
Magruder’s American Government, 
David Saville Muzzey’s American 
History, and other generally recom- 
mended school textbooks have been 
raised in the past. More recently in 
Texas, “Minutewomen” have be- 
trayed their patriotic American name 
by forcing censorship on school and 
library books. Passages mentioning 
the United Nations and other “con- 
troversial” matters were cut out or 
the whole book was destroyed. Nu- 
merous other instances across the 
nation could be cited. If the librarian 
or teacher gives in to the censorship 
demands of ignorant, poorly in- 
formed, and biased persons, or groups, 
without attempting to explain first 
why they are wrong, he joins the 
ranks of the censors. 

Censors die hard, too. As soon as 
one censor relents or is placated, 
another springs up to take his place. 
What can be done by the librarian, 
who is on the firing line, so to speak, 
in the censorship fight? First he 
should reread the American Library 
Association “Bill of Rights.”? Copies 
of it should be ready for distribution 
to patrons and board members. Ref- 
erences to the American Bill of 
Rights guaranteeing free speech and 
free press ought to be made. The 
cause for the freedom to read requires 
courage, intelligence, and constant 


2 ALA Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 10 (November, 
1953), p. 485 
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alertness. The librarian ought not to 
shrink from his duty to uphold it. 

Librarians are much too timid. 
There are solid, reasonable replies 
that can be made to the patron ob- 
jecting to a current novel “filled with 
smut.” Mention may be made of a 
recent statement in the Retail Book- 
seller that “books reflect styles in 
morality. If they really affront the 
public taste, they won’t be popular. 
Apparently they don’t,”* because 
they certainly are popular. In a dem- 
ocratic society the people have the 
right of access to reading matter ac- 
cording to their own taste. 

Margaret Cole, of the Queens Bor- 
ough (New York) Public Library 
book selection staff, took advantage 
of the opportunity last year to in- 
form a patron about some of the 
basic principles of book selection, 
when the patron wrote objecting to 
the inclusion of Peyton Place in the 
library’s book collection. In her letter, 
published in Library Journal,‘ she 
told the objector about the large 
number of persons the library serves 
and their wide range of tastes and 
interests. She then stated her belief 
that the freedom to read is essential 
to democracy. Book selection, she 
continued, is done by trained and 
experienced librarians. They con- 
sidered Peyton Place, several librar- 
ians read it, and, since censorship is 
not a library function, copies were 
ordered. 

Miss Cole concluded by suggesting 
some other titles that might interest 


3 Retail Bookseller, Vol. 60, No. 748 (Sep- 
tember, £53). p. 101. 

* Library Journal, Vol. 83, ‘No. 5 (March 1, 
1958), pp. 712-713. 
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the patron and stated, “Basically, we 
believe that we must protect our 
public’s right to choose their reading, 
and as we do not ban books that may 
be disagreeable to you, we do not de- 
prive you of books that others might 
question.” 

One last point should be made 
clear. Librarians have no quarrel with 
individuals and groups going about 
their legal right to restrict the reading 
of members of their own group. 
Churches may circulate lists to their 
membership suggesting they avoid 
certain books, even threatening them 
with excommunication and eternal 
damnation, but, and this is impor- 
tant, they are breaking the law when 
they impose their list of forbidden 
books upon the general public by 
threatening to get a librarian fired, 
or by boycotting or threatening to 
boycott a bookseller. No minority 
or even majority group has the right 
to force its religious, moral, political, 
or racial beliefs on other groups or 
on the whole of the American public 
through force or economic pressure. 

Librarians should hold fast to the 
conviction that the public should en- 
joy to the fullest extent the freedoms 
expressed in the First Amendment 
and the court interpretations of these 
freedoms. People won’t be saved from 
foreign dictators or the Communists 
by imitating their suppression of the 
freedom to read. 

An example of modern censorship 
carried to an extreme is that which 
occurred in Nazi Germany. The 
story is worth telling. Germans 
thought they were merely burning 
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“un-German” books, but let us see 
what actually happened.* 

The National Socialist German 
Workers Party shocked the civilized 
world on May 10, 1933, when frenzied 
Nazi mobs burned thousands of 
books in great public spectacles in 
Berlin and in other German cities. 
The whole world seemed to shudder 
in horror at the barbarous demon- 
stration. Just who were these book- 
burners? What did the holocaust 
they had lighted mean to humanity, 
to free thought, and to the pursuit 
of knowledge and truth in Germany? 

The National Socialist German 
Workers Party, or the Nazi Party, 
as it is commonly called, rode to 
power on a machine that influenced 
and controlled the mind of Germany, 
one of the most powerful nations of 
modern Europe, as it had never been 
controlled before. It maintained its 
power through propaganda, deceit, 
lies, and the suppression of truth, 
directed by a vast bureaucracy under 
the Propaganda Minister, Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels. Despite some evasions, this 
thought dictatorship was very effec- 
tive and came to an end only with 
the military collapse of Germany in 
May, 1945. . 

In achieving and retaining political 
power the Nazis made use of propa- 
ganda and censorship on an unprece- 
dented scale. On January 30; 1933, 
they seized control of all media of 
public expression. Party leaders were 
very skilled in the use of all forms 
of modern communication for the in- 
fluencing of the masses for political 


* NOTE: This portion of Mr. Kenney’s paper 
is a compendium of a graduate research project 
completed for a course in modern history at the 
University of Maryland. 
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action and for eventual military ag- 
gression. 

Propaganda is defined as an at- 
tempt to control the thoughts and 
actions of people through the control 
of information. It has two aspects, 
positive and negative. The positive 
part consists in the manipulation or 
selection of the information, while 
the negative aspect, or censorship, 
withholds or forbids the publication 
of information or knowledge.’ Propa- 
ganda may be employed for political, 
economic, or social purposes. The 
totalitarian state of Nazi Germany 
used propaganda for all three of these 
purposes. 

Hitler, in Mein Kampf, launched 
a long tirade against the press of the 
1920’s, which he stated was in the 
hands of Jews who kept calling for 
“. . . freedom of the press (as one 
calls this nuisance of unpunishable 
lying to and poisoning of, the 
people).”® He believed that inde- 
pendent thinking is unknown to the 
masses, that they are lazy and believe 
everything put before them printed 
in black and white. His cynical view 
of the people is still more vividly ex- 
hibited in the following ne from 
Mein Kampf: 

The psyche of the great masses is 
not receptive to half measures of weak- 
ness. Like a woman, whose psychic 
feeling is influenced less by abstract 
reasoning than by an_ undefinable, 
sentimental longing for complementary 
strength, who will submit to the strong 
man rather than dominate the weak- 
ling, thus the masses love the ruler 
rather than the suppliant, and inwardly 


* J. E. Foster, netle 0 Utne S 


Social Research, XXII 
(September, 1937), p. 
Adolph Hitler, Main Kampi (New York, 
1939), p. 335. 
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they are far more satisfied by a doc- 
trine which tolerates no rival than by 
the grant of liberal freedom; they often 
feel at a loss what to do with it, and 
even easily feel themselves deserted.” 


The Nazis having these ideas and 
concepts about power over the masses 
through thought control, it was only 
natural that when they came to 
power in 1933 they set about the 
organization of propaganda on a na- 
tional scale. On February 7, 1933, 
an impressive article appeared on 
page three of the chief Nazi Party 
newspaper, Vd6lkischer Beobachter, 
under the headline, “For the Protec- 
tion of the German People,” an- 
nouncing the beginning of official 
censorship in Germany, quoting as 
authority Article 48, paragraph 2, of 


' the Constitution. This decree pro- 


vided that all political meetings must 
be reported to the local police forty- 
eight hours in advance and that all 
printed matter whose contents were 
dangerous to the public security and 
order might be forbidden by the po- 
lice and confiscated without court 
order. 


Early in March, 1933, Chancellor 
Hitler decreed the establishment of a 
new cabinet office, the Reich Ministry 
for Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda, to be headed by Dr. Goebbels. 
All propaganda in the Reich was 
placed under his direction and that 
of his chief assistant, State Secretary 
Walther Funk. The new Ministry was 
charged with influencing the mental 
and spiritual life of Germany, with 
winning allegiance to the state, its 
culture and economy, and with the 


7 Ibid., p. 56. 
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organization and administration of 
means to these ends. All opposition 
had to be smashed, or at least 
silenced. 

The burning of the books was a 
trenchant expression of Nazi inten- 
tions. It made clear the ends to which 
they were willing to go in order to 
grasp the control of the minds of the 
German people. Yet it was no more 
than a spectacular symbol, for alto- 
gether, relatively few books were 
consumed in the bonfires. Neverthe- 
less, scholars and lovers of books 
everywhere deplored the destruction 
of books because books are the re- 
positories of ideas and learning, and 
educated and cultured men have 
tended to treat them as something 
inviolable and even sacred. 

Louis P. Lochner witnessed the in- 


famous book burning spectacle in the 
broad Franz Joseph Platz on Unter 
den Linden in Berlin on the evening 
of May 10, 1933, and he described 
the event as follows: 


All afternoon Nazi raiding parties 
had gone into public and private li- 
braries, throwing onto the streets such 
books as Dr. Goebbels in his supreme 
wisdom had decided were unfit for Nazi 
Germany. From the streets Nazi col- 
umns of beer-hall fighters had picked 
up these discarded volumes and taken 
them to the. . . Franz Joseph Platz. 

Here the heap grew higher and 
higher, and every few minutes another 
howling mob arrived, adding more 
books to the impressive pyre. Then, as 
night fell, students from the university, 
mobilized by the little doctor, per- 
formed veritable Indian dances and 
incantations as the flames began to 
soar skyward. 

When the orgy was at its height, a 
cavalcade of cars hove into sight. It 
was the Propaganda Minister himself, 
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accompanied by his bodyguard and a 
number of fellow torch bearers of the 
new Nazi Kultur. 


“Fellow students, German men and 
women!” he said, as he stepped before 
a microphone for all Germany to hear 
him. “The age of extreme Jewish in- 
tellectualism has now ended, and the 
success of the German revolution has 
again given the right of way to the 
German spirit. 

“The past is lying in flames. The 
future will rise from the flames within 
our own hearts. . . . Brightened by 
these flames our vow shall be: the 
Reich and the Nation and our Fuehrer 
Adolph Hitler: Heil! Heil! Heil!’’® 


The great throng then joined in 
singing “Volk ans Gewehr” (“The 
Nation to Arms!”). The foreign cor- 
respondents were stunned and they 
wondered what had happened to the 
Germany of great poets and philoso- 
phers.® 


Another witness to the burnings 
was a German journalist and novelist, 
Manfred George, who said, “Every 
time the frenzied crowd lugged up 
more piles of books, I had an impulse 
to shout, ‘Stop!’ But I could not 
afford to indulge that impulse. In 
those days I was sleeping in a dif- 
ferent apartment every night, pursued 
and branded... .”*° 


The “satanic Dr. Goebbels,” as 
Manfred George characterized him, 
planned the whole event in advance, 
though it was made to appear to be 
a spontaneous student demonstration. 
The list of denounced authors had 
already appeared, on April 23, in the 


ye ing Goebbels, aie Goebbels Diaries, 19 42- 
s046. trans. and with an Introduction by L. 
4a (Garden City, 1948), p. 17-18. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 

1% Manfred George, “Hitler Burned My Books,” 
Nation, CLXXVII (July 4, 1953), p. 3. 
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newspaper Nachtausgabe. Although 
only some of the authors were Com- 
munists, all were branded as “Com- 
munistic vermin” and their books 
were labeled “Schund und Schmutz” 
(filth and trash). Among them were 
Heinrich Heine, Stefan Zweig, Sig- 
mund Freud, Hugo Preuss (the au- 
thor of the Weimar constitution), 
Walter Rathenau (Foreign Minister 
in the Weimar Republic), Thomas 
and Heinrich Mann, Jack London, 
Helen Keller, Voltaire, Romain Rol- 
land, H. G. Wells, and many others. 
Actually Goebbels was denouncing 
them all for one over-all sin: intel- 
lectualism." 

Perhaps the psychological impact 
of the burning of books in a public 
spectacle ought not to be overlooked. 
There is something primitive in the 
use of fire for the destruction of 
hated objects. Hell is presumed to be 
a fiery holocaust in Christian the- 
ology. It will also be recalled that in 
the later Middle Ages and in the time 
of the Reformation heretics and 
witches were burned to symbolize the 
utter extinction of their poisonous 
ideas that might rob men of their 
eternal salvation. The writings, too, 
of the heretics were consigned to the 
flames in the naive belief that their 
ideas were thus being utterly erased 
from the minds of men. Needless to 
Say, it is impossible to destroy free 
thought or ideas by burning men or 
books. To think that a great public 
book burning could occur in a mod- 
ern civilized European nation as- 
tounded the world. 


11 Tbid. 
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The use of a bonfire also fit in with 
the Nazi love of stirring the emotions 
and passions of the masses. The: 
Nazis regularly staged vast meetings, 
military parades, torchlight proces- 
sions, sports festivals, great public 
funerals for Nazi martyrs, and similar 
demonstrations. The resort to basic 
mob psychology was part of an all- 
out attack on all that European 
civilization stood for in the twentieth 
century. This frenzied approach was 
vividly expressed by the remark in 
a second-rate Nazi play of the early 
1930’s entitled Schlageter, in which a 
hard Nazi type character says, “When 
I hear the word, culture, I slip back 
the safety catch of my revolver.” *? 

Book burnings were held in other 
German cities. Altogether it is esti- 
mated that some ten thousand vol- 
umes were destroyed. The day fol- 
lowing the burnings Goebbels’ own 
newspaper, Der Angriff, reported the 
“student book burning demonstra- 
tion” as follows: , 

Yesterday at last came the day when 
the German students gathered in the 
Friedrichstrasse for a great symbolic 
ceremony. In an impressive demon- 
stration the intellectual youth of Ger- 
many, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Action Against the Un- 
German Spirit, demonstrated on behalf 
of the true spirit of Germany by con- 
signing to the flames a gigantic pile 
of un-German books and writings. .The 
ceremony was a historic event, the day 
a day of deep historical significance. 

Amid the chanting of ancient war 
songs and ballads, amid the rattle and 
clangor of German military marches up 
the street drives the procession, flanked 
by lampadephori.. . . 


2A. Kantorowicz, “Burning of the Books May 
10, 1933,” Free World, V (May, 1943), p. 422. 
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After the conclusion of the Goebbels’ 
oration, student after student stepped 
out to the furnace and consigned to it 
by name Jewish and pacifist propa- 
ganda literature. And truckloads of 
this trash and muck disappeared into 
the boiling heart of flame.?® 


Why did Goebbels dare to stage 
this affair? It might be contended 
that such an act of barbarity might 
lose rather than gain more influence 
and followers. The foreign press gave 
front-page and editorial comment to 
it everywhere. In the United States 
newspapers from coast to coast re- 
ported the burnings. In New York a 
special library of the condemned au- 
thors’ works was organized. But 
Goebbels never cared much for nor 
understood opinion outside Germany, 
so it did not matter what the foreign 
reaction might be. As for the Ger- 
mans, he judged them accurately; the 
great majority of them approved of 
the burning or were apathetic. Propa- 
ganda had conditioned them well in 
advance. 

The Propaganda Minister staged 
the burnings because he felt he could 
rely on the petty prejudices of the 
masses within Germany. The Nazi 
followers must be kept ignorant so 
that their minds would be receptive 
to propaganda. Thus it was appro- 
priate to deride and burn down ra- 
tional standards and logical thought 
as found ia great literature of the 
West. 

Walter Lippmann said that the 
book burning meant that the Nazi 
regime had determined upon a policy 
of violence and force to solve Ger- 
many’s problems and that the ulti- 


8 Ibid. 
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mate intention of the Nazis was war. 
These words he wrote in May, 1933!** 

Histories of German and world 
literature were rewritten, incorporat- 
ing the Nazi racial and other biases. 
The names of Jews were omitted en- 
tirely or their lives were falsified in 
new editions of the great German 
encyclopedias, histories, and text- 
books. The German universities sur- 
rendered their vaunted academic 
freedom to become mere dispensers 
of German national culture and Nazi 
propaganda. Individualism had no 
place in Nazi thinking and was 
singled out for destruction because, 
as Alfred Rosenberg said, “the liberal 
creed of the perfectibility of the in- 
dividual will lead to an arrogant, ir- 
responsible, cosmopolitan  intellec- 
tualism.”?® 

Not only were the press, radio, and 
theater marshalled for control of 
thought in Germany, but so was the 
entire educational system. As early 
as April, 1933, the old civil service 
law was changed so that any “sub- 
versive or unreliable” teacher could 
be removed. All schools were staffed 
by teachers who taught the doctrines 
of National Socialism.*® 

Despite the fact that Hitler’s totali- 
tarianism eventually proved itself 
inept, bungling, and corrupt, it is safe 
to conclude that the control of the 
mind of Germany through the ma- 
nipulation of every means of the 
communication of ideas to the citizen 
was amazingly effective. The book 
burnings in themselves were not in- 


“4 “Germany's Book Bonfire,” Literary Digest, 
CXV (May 27, 1933), p. 14. 

% George, op. cit., p. 3. 

16 International Military Tribunal, Trial of the 
pve War Criminals, XXII (Nuremberg, 1948), 
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jurious to freedom of thought; but 
they symbolized that it was on the 
way to being suppressed. Effective 
thought control became possible in 
the 1930’s because of an exact knowl- 
edge of psychology and the me- 
chanics of the human mind. The 
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molding of the mass mind by a strong 
leader only awaited exploitation. 
Adolf Hitler and his unscrupulous 
propaganda genius Joseph Goebbels 
seized the opportunity and destroyed 
independent judgment based on free 
thought of the German nation. 
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OTHING is quite as important to 
a library and to its users as the 
kind of books that are chosen for the 
collection. Everyone is aware of the 
overwhelming amount of literature 
available today. It is flooding the 
market almost faster than it can be 
described. Libraries, therefore, have 
become agencies which are respon- 
sible for culling the good from the 
less than good in current literature. 
They are committed now more than 
ever before to act as guides in the 
present literary jungle. It is their 
prerogative to see that the reader gets 
a worthy book—a book that is satis- 
fying enough to keep him from inertia 
and absorbing enough to compel him 
to tell others about it. One excellent 
book can transform a nonreader into 
a rabid one. The biggest reason for 
the existence of a library is to provide 
not one but many excellent books, so 
that readers may go on indefinitely 
satiating their eagerness for more. 
When someone wants a nonfiction 
book, he either comes into the library 
with a fragmentary knowledge of the 
subject concerned, or he asks some- 
one who is familiar with the field to 
recommend a book to him. The li- 


brarian, then, is not usually the first 
one approached for this sort of rec- 
ommendation. With fiction, however, 
the situation is reversed. Everyone or 
anyone comes to the library and 
pleads with the librarian to suggest 
“a good new novel.” When the li- 
brarian has discovered the general 
area of interest (biographical, his- 
torical, humorous, war novel, etc.) 
that the reader prefers, they go to 
the shelf together and choose a likely 
book. This is the final step in the 
procedure. Preceding this the librar- 
ian has spent hours and hours reading 
books, reviews, and all advance 
publicity. After a book selected for 
purchase has been received and 
processed, there are displays and 
newspaper articles to be worked out 
to promote interest in it. 

With a well-trained and experienced 
eye, a librarian can quickly discern 
a cheap and a trivial book. Most 
westerns and light romances and me- 
diocre mysteries fall into this second- 
grade level. Most of them are not 
requested, because they show up in 
paperback editions sold for a small 
price anywhere from a supermarket 
to a newsstand. Libraries need to buy 
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books that will expand the horizons 
of their readers. Books that have a 
clear presentation and a smooth 
readability usually head the list of 
books recommended for purchase. 
Novels that treat controversial issues 
must be quite gracefully done. Inso- 
far as it is possible, books that reflect 
both sides of a question should be 
included. As we look back into the 
“greats” of the past, it is evident 
that good fiction has almost always 
grappled with the moral issues in a 
man’s life. It is in the novel that 


various standards of morality are 
most frequently depicted. 

Edmund Fuller, in his recent book, 
Man in Modern Fiction, expresses 
this admirably. “All fiction is a com- 
ment upon the life and nature of 
man—though not necessarily consci- 


ously so. .. . Every novel reflects an 
Opinion about the nature of man... . 
It [the novel] is based on the concept 
of man as a being who is any or all 
of the following: biologically acci- 
dental, self-sufficient, inherently good, 
ever-progressing, self-perfectibie, 
morally answerable.” Mr. Fuller goes 
on to say that a writer cannot talk 
about good unless he recognizes evil, 
and that his standard of values must 
help him to see how corrupt, warped, 
misdirected values destroy themselves 
and others. “The most terrifying thing 
depicted in much [modern] fiction,” 
he says, “is blind, uninterpreted, 
meaningless, causeless corruption and 
malignancy.” This indictment makes 
current fiction and its choice pre- 
carious. The quantity is ever soaring 
on current lists, but quality, in gen- 
eral, is slowly going in the other 
direction. This is why it is urgent 
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for book selectors to use reliable aids 
as well as sound judgment in this 
delicate task. 

Besides outlining the standards a 
library maintains for selecting books, 
it is pertinent here to recount other 
factors eminent in book selection. 
Who, in the first place, are the users 
of the library? What is their back- 
ground so far as education and po- 
sition are concerned? What are they 
asking for? Numerous readers’ in- 
terest surveys have been taken in the 
past. Some results have shown that 
the most “in-demand” fiction falls in- 
to these categories in this order: (1) 
religious or inspirational fiction, 
which might bring Thomas B. Cos- 
tain’s Silver Chalice to mind; (2) 
biographical novels such as Daphne 
Du Maurier’s Mary Anne; (3) his- 
torical novels such as Taylor Cald- 
well’s Never Victorious, Never De- 
feated; (4) war stories, as Leon Uris’ 
Battle Cry; and (5) family chronicles 
and adventure stories, of which 
Harriette Arnow’s The Dollmaker 
and Alistair MacLean’s The Guns of 
Navarone are good examples. 

Another factor to be considered in 
book selection is the limited fiction 
budget allocated to most libraries. 
Maybe 5 per cent, or if it is lucky, 
10 per cent, of a library’s total ap- 
propriation will go for buying fiction. 
This is why the meticulousness of the 
selecting task is stressed over and 
over. Because of lack of funds, a li- 
brarian must be confident that the 
book being considered is good. If 
money isn’t the most pressing prob- 
lem in many libraries, then space 
surely is. This, too, is a very serious 
limitation. If perchance, though, a 
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library had both pennies and a place 
for books, it would very likely be 
understaffed. This would make it 
impossible to keep up with all the 
reviews, to read all the books, and 
to be able to recommend most of 
them to avid readers. 

These factors, that so limit the 
number of fiction books that are pur- 
chased, bring us to the vital link 
that helps to finalize the decision to 
buy. What helps do librarians have 
in selecting a comparatively few fine 
fiction books? In the beginning, it 
can be said that the librarian’s ex- 
perience with authors and publishers 
can be a very obvious aid. Authors 
build up good reputations, sometimes 
early in their careers, and they are 
spurred on to a prolific output—may- 
be one book a year, certainly two in 
* five years. There are perhaps twenty 
or more such names, so familiar that 
they are automatically found in a li- 
brary’s fiction order file. Among them 
are John P. Marquand, Rumer God- 
den, A. J. Cronin, Kingsley Amis, 
Alistair MacLean, Frank Yerby, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
John Steinbeck, Albert Camus, C. P. 
Snow, Richard Llewellyn, Mary Re- 
nault, Sybille Bedford, May Sarton, 
Gerald Green, Gabriel Fielding, Don- 
ald Wetzel, Gerald Warner Brace, 
Gerald Sykes, Nancy Wilson Ross, 
and others. 

Even if an author has not written 
a book before, he may have gained 
notoriety in other fields and his book 
will be read primarily for the interest 
in him. James Agee, Stringfellow 
Barr, and Steve Allen come to mind. 
Selecting librarians must keep up 
with all the stars of the other media. 
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Who knows? Any one of them might 
just take a notion to write a novel. 

Somehow it is not easily remem- 
bered what a significant part a pub- 
lisher plays in choosing a book. There 
are publishers such as Harper, Mac- 
millan, Knopf, Scribner, and Double- 
day, who so tastefully select books to 
be published that their name in the 
imprint is a good indication of qual- 
ity to the librarian. 

The most important guide for li- 
brarians selecting books remains the 
book review. It has become impor- 
tant because publishers do not send 
prepurchase copies of books to many 
libraries. If they did, there would not 
be staff or time enough to get them 
all read. So in order to find out what 
a book is about, librarians are forced 
to use the book reviews. This is not 
an ideal way to select a book, to be 
sure, but because the review has be- 
come a necessity in the life of a book 
selector, it should be scrutinized more 
closely. 

What constitutes a good review? 
First the bibliographic data: author, 
title, publisher, date, and price. Then 
a good review should answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Who is the author? 
What else has he written? What spe- 
cial preparation has he for writing 
this book? What is his purpose in 
writing it? How does the reviewer 
outline the plot? Is he honest about 
mentioning any controversy in it? 
Does he mention the degree of 
realism used in the novel? Are char- 
acterization and setting mentioned in 
the review? Does he compare it with 
other books with a similar situation? 
Does the reviewer point out the orig- 
inality or creative power of the book? 
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Finally, what are the qualifications of 
the reviewer? Is he an author, editor, 
librarian, or educator? 

To answer all of these questions in 
a review is the ideal, of course. Few 
reviewers, if any, answer them all. 
There are two kinds of reviews, the 
prepublication review, and the one 
written as soon as, or shortly after, 
the book has been published. While 
the prepublication reviewing aids, 
e.g., Bulletin from Virginia Kirkus’ 
Service and Publishers’ Weekly, are 
most helpful for current material, 
they are not the most valuable. The 
book is announced and its content is 
briefly outlined; beyond that there is 
very little. 

According to the standards of book 
reviewing, the Book Review Digest 
comes closer to the mark than any of 
the other journals. Unfortunately, 
reviews appear here too long after the 
publication of a book to make this 
reference worth while for selecting 
up-to-the-minute fiction. In search- 
ing, however, for over-all excellence 
in recent past fiction, the Book Re- 
view Digest is certainly to be con- 
sulted. Booklist and Library Journal 
are the librarian’s voices in the book 
reviewing world. Despite a small time 
lag, they do a fine job, especially in 
the fiction department. 

This brings the discussion to the 
three journals most frequently used 
for current material. The New York 
Times Book Review, the Saturday 
Review, and the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review. All of them 
have signed reviews, and the reviewer 
is identified briefly. All three journals 
list best sellers each week. 

By way of comparison, two re- 
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views of Truman Capote’s Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s, appearing in the New 
York Times Book Review and the 
Saturday Review, are singled out 
here. Both reviewers are novelists. 
They both tell the story adequately 
and describe in some detail the au- 
thor’s creative power. The significant 
difference is that the New York Times 
Book Review commentary is about 
twice as long and not as complimen- 
tary as the one found in the Saturday 
Review. Both conclude, though, that 
the book is worth having. When two 
sources agree in this manner it is 
rather unusual. If they do not agree, 
this means finding and delving into 
prepurchase or recently purchased 
copies in bookstores. It is dangerous 
to read only the book jacket because 
it is so often misleading. Whole. 
chapters should be read to get the 
“feel” of the book. Any intelligent 
description of the book requires at 
least this. 

Enthusiasm in talking about books 
to prospective readers is a librarian’s 
greatest asset. Clarence Day once 
said, “The world of books is the most 
remarkable creation of man. Nothing 
else that he builds ever lasts—monu- 
ments fall, nations perish, civiliza- 
tions grow old and die out, but in 
the world of books are volumes that 
have seen this happen again and 
again and yet live on, still young and 
fresh as the day they were written... 
still telling men’s hearts.” 

In this world of books he speaks 
of so eloquently, librarians need to 
remain firm and patient in the highly 
sensitive task of choosing those that 
will endure from among the pub- 
lishers’ enormous output today. 





Children’s Books 


Their Evaluation and Selection 


MRS. HEDVIG VanDYKE 


HICH BOOKS to choose when 

the budget is small and the 
number of children clamoring to read 
is large—this is the major problem 
which faces children’s librarians 
everywhere. It matters little whether 
your library is in a small town or a 
city, a rural area or a suburb, for 
difficulties in most libraries are simi- 
lar—the staff is small; time is limited; 
money is limited; but work and 
patrons’ demands are unlimited. A 
sharing of experiences may play a 
part in easing the burden. 

Book selection for a children’s li- 
brary requires more than knowing 
the new titles. Few children, thank 
goodness, have learned to clamor for 
the “latest.” As Walter de la Mare 
remarked, “Only the rarest kind of 
best is good enough for the young.” 
How to recognize the “rarest kind of 
best” from among the twelve- to 
fifteen-hundred children’s books pub- 
lished each year, and how to know 
what is the right book for the right 
child at the right time are indeed 
puzzlers. The answers to these prob- 
lems are both simple and complex— 
simple because materials to help us 


are easily available, complex because 


Mrs. VanDyke is the former children’s librarian 
at the Chicago Heights Public Library. 


if we choose to walk the road of the 
children’s librarian, we are led on and 
on, not to discouragement but to a 
lifetime of inspiration and joy de- 
voted to children and books. 

It has been said in various ways 
that children’s librarians are a queer 
species, not like other people. Per- 
haps this is true. Surely most chil- 
dren’s librarians have retained the 
ability of children to see beauty in 
little things. Living close to the world 
of childhood and youth has its own 
precious rewards. Those who choose 
this type of work have usually lived 
intimately with the written word 
since toddlerhood. Mother Goose, the 
nursery tales, the tales of Grimm and 
of Andersen, and the Wind in the 
Willows have become a very part of 
their being. Along the way the Bobb- 
sey Twins, Honeybunch, the Hardy 
Boys, and the like probably joined 
the throng, but how can we know 
what is rich if we have never made 
acquaintance with what is poor? 
Comic books leave no scar on the 
child who also reads Milne, Lawson, 
McCloskey, and Stevenson. 

However, in this world of confusion 
and “busyness,” it is so easy to forget. 
Much that we read as children lies 
unused in the remote recesses of our 
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adult minds. Courses and workshops 
in children’s literature are of primary 
importance as foundation and re- 
fresher courses, which unearth those 
memories of beloved childhood book 
friends. They also introduce us to 
the many new ones that have been 
born since we first passed that way. 
This is the first step along the path 
which leads us ever onward and up- 
ward. We must know not only the 
classics of ages past but the gems of 
more modern eras. So that we do not 
lose sight of the child’s thinking to- 
day, we read while waiting for a bus, 
in the dentist’s office, while eating our 
lunch, or before we fall asleep at 
night. A great part of the fun is in 
talking about books with other peo- 
ple of like interests—with parents, 
with teachers, and often with chil- 
dren. Knowing and selecting books 
becomes not a task but a challenge 
and a joy. 

There are many hands stretched 
out to help us. For inspiration, which 
increases with each rereading, there 
are Lillian H. Smith’s The Unreluc- 
tant Years; a Critical Approach to 
Children’s Literature (ALA, 1953); 
Meigs, Eaton, Nesbitt, and Viguers’ 
A Critical History of Children’s Lit- 
erature (Macmillan, 1953); Paul 
Hazard’s Books, Children and Men 
(Horn Book, 1947); Anne Eaton’s 
Treasure for the Taking (rev. ed.: 
Viking, 1957) and her Reading with 
Children (Viking, 1940), in which the 
author awakens us to “Through 
Magic Doorways,” “Men and Man- 
ners of the Past,” “Nonsense Is Fun,” 
“Unicorns and Common Creatures,” 
etc. 
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Annis Duff, former children’s li- 
brarian at Evanston, Illinois, brings 
to us the delight of a family growing 
up with books in Bequest of Wings 
(rev. ed.; Viking, 1954), and Longer 
Flight (Viking, 1955). 

May Lamberton Becker bequeathed 
to us some of her magic spells for 
fitting the right book to the right 
child at the right time in First Ad- 
ventures in Reading (Lippincott, 
1947, rev. ed.). Many years and much 
love were given by May Becker as 
she guided countless young minds 
down the pathway to good reading in 
the New York Public Library Chil- 
dren’s Department. 

To have at hand for frequent ref- 
erence are Irene Smith’s History of 
the Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
(Viking, 1957); Newbery Medal 
Books, 1922-55, edited by Bertha 
Mahony Miller (Horn Book, 1955); 
and Caldecott Medal Books, 1938-57, 
edited by Bertha Mahony Miller 
(Horn Book, 1957). Browsing through 
these three books—reading and re- 
reading them, mulling over their con- 
tents—never ceases to inspire us and 
to re-emphasize the importance of 
establishing a love for books in the 
young child. 

For a “quickie” on public library 
service to children there is the ALA 
pamphlet, Rich the Treasure (1953), 
an hour’s reading that can change the 
grayest horizon of a children’s ‘li- 
brarian’s world to cloudless blue, re- 
storing that faith in the important 
job we have to do. 

Have you tried a “great children’s 
books” discussion group with mem- 
bers of your own staff or librarians in 
neighboring communities? Lively dis- 
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cussions with others of similar in- 
terests can widen our backgrounds 
and strengthen the abilities necessary 
for wise book selection. Sharing of 
ideas keeps us growing and turns us 
away from that dangerous rut into 
which we can’ be led by staying too 
much with our own thoughts. 

Selecting those books which fit our 
own library’s needs from the be- 
wildering horde of titles that appears 
each season takes time and patience. 
Here again, there are many compe- 
tent aids to make our task less 
frightening. 

It is wise to keep a book-order file, 
possibly in your right-hand desk 


drawer, into which suggestions can 
quickly be dropped: school assign- 
ment subjects frequently requested; 
subjects often asked for in fiction and 


nonfiction, such as gypsies, humor, 
“something to make me laugh,” 
“something to make me cry,” bravery, 
fear, etc. Your list will grow by leaps 
and bounds and will be a ready ref- 
erence when considering books for 
ordering. 

Should you have the opportunity 
to examine and evaluate books before 
buying you are fortunate indeed. By 
examination is not meant the cursory 
handling made possible when a sales- 
man leaves a batch of books for an 
hour or two. This is fine if you have 
already read annotations in several 
review sources and formulated some 
ideas about the new titles. Actually 
seeing the books will then crystallize 
your thoughts and opinions. Thorough 
examination before purchase, how- 
ever, is usually limited to the large 
city libraries, which receive review 
copies from publishers. Most smaller 
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libraries must depend upon profes- 
sional reviewing media, and some of 
these are available to all of us. Here 
again area meetings of children’s 
workers are a tremendous help. If 
each person attending such a meeting 
has been assigned a different review- 
ing source and is responsible for re- 
porting on the reviews in one issue, 
new books can be discussed in rapid 
succession and individual decisions 
made. For instance, if there are six 
librarians from neighboring towns 
meeting for book discussion, the fol- 
lowing review sources could be culled 
for information: ALA Booklist, the 
midmonth issue of Library Journal, 
and Horn Book, which is bimonthly. 
In the group there might be at least 
one library represented having a sub- 
scription to the Bulletin of the Center 
for Children’s Books, issued by the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, and the Chicago Tribune 
“Magazine of Books.” 

For standard titles new to your 
collection, or for replacements, spe- 
cial editions, etc., the H. W. Wilson 
Company’s Children’s Catalog, 1956, 
and Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, 1957, and their supplements 
are helpful. Useful also are the fol- 
lowing ALA publications: A Basic 
Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades, A Basic Book Collection for 
Junior High Schools, and A Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools. 

For inspirational reading as well as 
highly selective lists, we find our- 
selves going back over previous years’ 
issues of the Horn Book, reading with 
delight the articles by and about 
favorite authors. My own file, though 
not complete, goes back to 1928, and 
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what fun it is to browse through the 
issues! Delightful bits of information 
about books and authors to be found 
in no other source that I know of are 
uncovered as treasures; for example, 
Frances Jenkins Olcott’s article on 
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“Folk Tales Interpreting People” in 
the Horn Book back in 1928 sounds 
like the things we are saying today! 
Has the pendulum swung back, or 
have children’s librarians been work- 
ing at this through the years? 





Book Selection for School 


Libraries 
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A LIBRARY with its collec- 
tion of books selected by per- 
sons skilled in the art of their task 
reflects many facts about the children, 
the school, and the community it 
serves. A visiting librarian seeing a 
collection for the first time can glean 
an impression of such things as the 
characteristics of the children using 
the collection, including their matu- 
rity levels, their reading ability, and 
their interests in activities outside of 
school. The visitor sees, by scanning 
the titles on the shelves, a reflection 
of the size of the school, its philcso- 
phy of education, the emphases in its 
curriculum, the pattern of its organ- 
ization, and its teachers and their 
methods. 

Evidence leading to these con- 
clusions is found in such factors as 
the amount of duplication of titles, 
the number of titles in certain sub- 
ject areas over and above the basic 
well-balanced collection, the presence 
of literature of the imagination as 
well as that of information, and the 
evidence of selection from the whole 
field of published works for children 
and young people. Elementary school 


libraries, especially, recognize that 
children are interested in many things. 
The collection in the high school 
library reveals the fact that its pa- 
trons are growing up, with interests 
becoming more specialized and con- 
cepts more mature. At any level, the 
school library recognizes the influence 
of the curriculum as the greatest 
motivating force in children’s reading. 

Choosing books for children and 
young people is, indeed, a responsi- 
bility for which the selectors must be 
prepared by knowing the virtues and 
limitations of hundreds of books and 
by knowing the needs and interests of 
the children for whom the books are 
intended. 

It has been said that where book 
selection is concerned there is no such 
thing as an “average child”—there 
are only individual children. Obvi- 
ously the job of selecting for scores 
or hundreds of individuals from 
thousands of published titles de- 
mands a program to serve as frame- 
work for the task. This framework 
may consist of the following spe- 
cific guiding references which the 
librarian may prepare and have 
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available for consultation to all who 
are interested in the collection: (1) a 
statement of book selection policy for 
the individual school; (2) a clear 
statement of basic principles of book 
selection; (3) a statement of general 
criteria and criteria covering books in 
specific subject areas; (4) convenient 
access to the Children’s Catalog, the 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, and other standard book 
selection aids; and (5) ready access 
to statements of standards for the li- 
brary book collection as drawn up by 
accrediting agencies and by the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians. 

An examination of book selection 
policies which have been drawn up 
by school librarians in several states 
and city systems reveals these ele- 
ments:' (1) a statement of the phi- 
losophy of book selection for school 
libraries such as is given in the 
School Library Bill of Rights of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians; (2) a statement that the 
governing board of the district is 
legally responsible for the selection of 
library materials; (3) a statement 
detailing the delegation of this re- 
sponsibility to professionally trained 
personnel; (4) an outline of the pro- 
cedures and criteria to be applied 
throughout the school or district in 
selecting materials; and (5) a routine 
procedure for handling library ma- 
terials that may be questioned by in- 
dividuals or groups within the com- 
munity. 

To secure the most effective under- 
standing and support of a statement 


1 “California Schools State their Book Selection 
Policies,’”” School Libraries, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March, 
1957), pp. 17-18. 
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of policy, it is helpful to make its 
formulation a co-operative enterprise 
involving community representatives, 
as well as librarians, teachers, and 
administrators. 

Guiding principles which may be 
incorporated into the policy state- 
ment or appended to it will contain 
these important points: (1) Choose 
books for their positive qualities of 
usefulness in some field. (2) Choose 
books to be used in connection with 
every subject taught. (3) Select the 
best book that will be used on the 
subject to be represented. Consider 
its worth in relation to material al- 
ready in the collection. (4) Select 
books in terms of the background and 
ability of the pupils. (5) Provide 
books for all types of readers, and if 
funds permit, select books which 
might appeal to only a few pupils. 
(6) Limit duplications according to 
the size of school and the teaching 
methods used. The library should 
not furnish supplementary texts, for 
in general it is better to have more 
titles and fewer duplicates; however, 
it is better to duplicate good titles 
than to add mediocre ones in those 
fields which are limited in the number 
of good titles available. (7) Every 
book chosen should contain these 
elements of good quality: truthful 
presentation of information or idea, 
good English, wholesome ideas, high 
moral tone, readability, vitality. 

Using the standard book selection 
aids as a guide to assess the balance 
and quality of the present book col- 
lection, the selector handles and reads 
as many books as are accessible to 
him in such places as book exhibits 
held in the school or in conjunction 
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with professional organization meet- 
ings. In examining books for purchase 
certain criteria should be kept in 
mind. These criteria may be found in 
books on selection by Mary Peacock 
Douglas,? Willard Heaps,* and Han- 
nah Logasa.* Because of difficulties 
in securing for firsthand examination 
all the books needed by a library, the 
selector may with confidence select 
from the accepted aids* themselves, 
since these represent the estimates of 
many experienced librarians and are 
evaluative in quality. 
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The term, “well-balanced collec- 
tion,” which is found in library 
standards issued by accrediting as- 
sociations and in those drawn up by 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, may pose problems in in- 
terpretation. The distribution given 
in the Standard Catalog for High 
Schoo! Libraries and in the Children’s 
Catalog, and a similar one published 
by Mary Peacock Douglas in The 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook may 
serve aS a guide to balance. The 
latter is stated as follows:°® 


Dewey No. Subject Percentage 
000-099 General reference 2 
100-199 Philosophy 1 
200-299 Religion 1 
300-397 Social sciences 8 
400-499 Languages 1 
500-599 Science 10 
600-699 Useful arts 10 
700-799 Fine arts 5 
800-899 Literature 15 
910-919 Geography and travel 7 
920-929 Biography 
900-909, 930-999 History 11 
F, 398, SC Fiction, Fairy tales, and 

Story collection 20 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Dewey No. Subject Percentage 
000-099 General reference 2 
100-199 Philosophy Y, 
200-299 Religion 1 
300-397 Social sciences 5 
400-499 Languages Y 
500-599 Science 8 
600-699 Useful arts 5 
700-799 Fine arts 3 
800-899 Literature 5 
910-919 Geography and travel 12% 
900-909, 920-999 History and biography 12% 
F and 398 Fiction and Fairy tales 20 
E Easy books for grades 1-3 25 


_ .*Mary Peacock Douglas, The Teacher-Librar- 
ian’s Handbook (Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1949). 


* See “Approved Selection Aids for School Li- 
braries” given at the close of this article. 


Willard Heaps, Book Selection tor Secondary 
School Libraries (New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942). 

* Hannah Logasa, Book Selection Handbook for 
Elementary and Secondary School (Boston: F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1953). 

5 Douglas, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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Above and beyond this basic bal- 
anced collection, the school library 
will reflect the philosophy of the 
school by containing books in subject 
areas in proportion to the emphasis 
of these in the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, the library in a comprehensive 
high school with a strong vocational- 
technical department will contain a 
larger proportion of books and maga- 
zines in this area than will a school 
whose major purpose is the prepara- 
tion of students for college entrance 
or the school whose curriculum is 
planned for the needs of children 
planning careers in music and the 
arts. 

The school librarian who wishes to 
evaluate his own performance as a 
book selector will find a convenient 
checklist of qualifications in A Plan- 
ning Guide for the High School Li- 
brary Program.® Another excellent 
guide is provided by the “Ten Tests 
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of Sound Book Selection Practice” 
recommended by school library su- 
pervisors who participated in a sur- 
vey of good book selection practice. 
The ten tests’ are: 

(1) Do you read—widely, regularly, 
critically? (2) Do you keep a running 
file of order cards based on your own 
reading, on suggestions from teachers 
and students, and on needs uncovered 
by use of the library? (3) Do you 
check books by reviews from accepted 
sources? (4) Is there a written state- 
ment of book selection policy for your 
school? (5) Do you apply well-defined 
criteria to the books which you choose? 
(6) Do you select books in relation to 
a well-thought-out plan for the devel- 
opment of the total collection? (7) Do 
you consider school needs and pupil 
interests and abilities when choosing 
books? (8) Do you encourage wide 
participation in book selection? (9) Do 
you examine books before buying them, 
whenever possible? (10) Do you com- 
pare related books to see which is 
preferred? 


APPROVED SELECTION AIDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Children’s Catalog: A Classified Catalog of 3,204 Children’s Books Recommended for 
Public and School Libraries with an Author, Title and Subject Index. 9th ed. New York: 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 1956. Yearly supplements. 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 


Company, 1957. Yearly supplements. 


Sold on service basis. 


7th ed. New York: The H. W. Wilson 


Service basis. 


Joint Committee of the American Library Association, National Education Association, 
Association for Childhood Education, and the National Council of Teachers of English. 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 


Association, 1956. $2.00. 


6th ed. Chicago: American Library 


Joint Committee of the American Library Association, National Education Association, 
Association for Childhood Education, and the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Berner, Elsa R. and Sacra, Mabel, ed. A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 
[compiled with the assistance of an advisory committee of teachers and librarians 
working with junior high school pupils.] 2nd ed. Chicago: American Library Associa- 


tion, 1956. $1.75. 


*Frances Henne, Ruth Ersted, 
Lohrer, 


and Alice 
A Planning Guide for the High School 
Library Program (Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1951). 
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Joint Committee of the American Library Association, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Council for the Social Studies, National Council of 
Teachers of English, National Education Association. A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools. 6th ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1957. $1.75. 


Hall, Elvajean, comp. Books To Build On; First Books To Buy for School Libraries: 
Elementary, Junior High, High School . . . with added material reprinted from Junior 
Libraries on “Stretching Your Book Dollar,” prevailing standards and averages in United 
States schools, etc. New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1955. $2.00. 


Martin, Laura Katherine. Magazines for School Libraries. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1950. $2.75. 


American Library Association. Booklist. A highly selective list of new books for all age 
levels. Pamphlets, inexpensive editions, reference books, 16mm motion pictures are 
included. Chicago: The American Library Association. Semimonthly. $6.00. 


Chicago, University of. Center for Children’s Books. Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books. Monthly except August. $4.50. 











The Value of Federal and State 


Documents 


IRENE H. PETERSON 


Social Science and Business Departments 


Chicago Public Library 


HE IMPRESSION persists that 
government documents consist 
largely of bulletins for farmers plus 
statistical works, none of the former 
being very useful and the latter most 
uninteresting. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. So vast is the 
government publication program that 
there is hardly a field of knowledge 
which is not represented by one or 
more items. Businessmen and house- 
wives, children and _ scholars, re- 
searchers, teachers, students, techni- 
cians, and the general reader will all 
find something of interest in this rich 
mine of informative and reliable 
books and bulletins. But the value 
of the publications issued by the 
various government and state agen- 
cies rests in large measure with the 
librarian who has them in his collec- 
tion. Ignorance of what may be ex- 
pected of this type of material, a 
prejudice against its form and ap- 
pearance, or an uncertainty about 
how to order and organize it are 
handicaps which experience will re- 
move. 
The United States Government 
Printing Office makes acquisition of 


its books and bulletins as simple as 
possible. Even the smallest library 
may be placed on its free mailing list 
to receive “Selected United States 
Government Publications,” which is 
issued biweekly. This is really a 
glorified order sheet, the bottom half 
of which is an annotated list from 
which selections may be made, the 
top half being detached and returned 
to the Superintendent of Documents 
with the remittance. A complete set 
of the free price lists, which are issued 
on approximately fifty current topics, 
should be in every library, large or 
small. Kept together in a ring binder, 
these lists, each of which is a small 
catalog of all the newer or popular 
titles still in print, constitute prob- 
ably the most useful tool of all for 
locating good document material. 
Libraries may also be put on the 
mailing list of the Government 
Printing Office to receive copies of 
the many special annotated lists on 
subjects of current interests which 
are issued from time to time. On 
each is a printed order form, which 
may be returned with the remittance. 
A library which at present has only a 
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few documents might well begin by 
selecting from the free catalog, called 
Representative Government Best 
Sellers, which lists about 450 anno- 
tated titles ranging from atomic en- 
ergy to word division. Most of these 
are standard, older titles, which are 
kept in print because of popular de- 
mand. 

Publications of the state of Illinois 
are not so numerous or so complete- 
ly cataloged as are United States 
documents. The Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications is useful as far 
as it goes, but it records only those 
state documents sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for insertion 
in the list, and there are always some 
omissions. The Illinois Secretary of 
State issues a list called “Publica- 
tions of the State of Illinois,” which 
gives a good idea of what is issued 
regularly by the various departments 
and agencies, and Illinois Libraries 
publishes lists from time to time. If 
a library has a special interest in 
some particular field, such as geology 
for example, it is well to write to the 
bureau concerned at Springfield and 
inquire about being placed on their 
mailing list. Not all of these publica- 
tions are free. 

For libraries whose reference needs 
are extensive enough to require 
searching for specific document titles, 
nothing can of course take the place 
of the Monthly Catalog of United 
States Government Publications, 
which costs $3.00 per year. This 
lists, by agencies, both printed and 
processed publications, including 
those sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents and those available at the 
issuing office. It is an ideal reference 
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in checking for purchase, but it is 
more time consuming because of the 
large number of items included. 
Armed with the above lists and 
catalogs, all but one of them free, 
the librarian has all that is necessary 
to make his choice of titles. It is 
possible, by careful selection, to sup- 
plement a somewhat meager book 
collection with good factual items at 
a very small cost; even a superior 
book collection can ill afford to be 
without this material, which is often 
basic rather than supplementary. The 
days of free federal publications are 
over, and almost every item has a 
price, ranging from five cents to sev- 
eral dollars. However, the cost can- 
not approximate the value. Attentive 
and alert study of the various lists as 
soon as they are received will keep 
the librarian up to date with what is 
being issued, and prompt ordering 
will insure quick receipt. The order 
number given in the price lists and 
catalogs of the federal government is 
also the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments classification number. A little 
time spent in studying the funda- 
mentals of this classification scheme 
will aid in selection, since the number 
indicates the publishing agency. The 
librarian who makes a practice of 
adding documents to his collection 
will quickly learn to evaluate a pub- 
lication once the name of the issuing 
agency is known. It should be men- 
tioned here that the Government 
Printing Office does not need stamps, 
and remittances should be by check 
or money order. The Superintendent 
of Documents issues coupons in sets 
of twenty for $1.00, which may be 
purchased ahead of time, or deposits 
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of $10.00 or more may be made in 
advance and drawn against as needed. 

It cannot be stressed too much 
that, as with books, so with docu- 
ments, the checking and ordering 
must be done promptly and con- 
sistently. If they are to be of value 
at all, documents must be given the 
same type of consideration as books, 
and they will repay many times over 
the amount of time given to them. 
The widespread belief that because 
most documents are issued in pam- 
phlet form they are therefore of lesser 
importance should be discarded. The 
federal government is probably the 
largest research agency in the world, 
in addition to being the largest pub- 
lisher, and will no doubt continue to 
grow in these areas. Can libraries 
ignore the published results of this 
research, much of which touches the 
daily lives and needs of every person? 
Shall libraries ignore the records and 
reports of the government depart- 
ments whose activities are of vital 
importance to the whole world? 
Shall libraries wait for this material 
to be rewritten by nongovernmental 
writers and issued in hard covers be- 
fore it is considered acceptable? True, 
a small library cannot maintain a 
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complete collection, and in its selec- 
tion of titles for purchase it may 
make errors of judgment. However, 
a determination to become acquainted 
with documents and to use them will 
open up a whole new field of reason- 
ably priced and wonderfully useful 
material. 

The format of documents need not 
be a stumbling block. Documents 
issued in hard covers can be classed 
with the book collection. Small li- 
braries may very well put document 
pamphlets into Gaylord binders and 
keep them with the book collection 
where they will be found and used 
by readers. In larger libraries, where 
pamphlet collections are maintained, 
it is simple to handle them the same 
as other pamphlets. The initial cost 
is so small that discarding worn-out 
copies is practically painless. The im- 
portant point is to make sure that 
documents are placed where the pub- 
lic has access to them. Libraries re- 
ceiving great numbers of documents 
or those which are depositories have 
a special problem. For a discussion 
of this see Ellen Jackson’s A Manual 
for the Administration of the Federal 
Documents Collection in Libraries, 
published by the American Library 
Association, 1955. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following is a basic list of state and federal documents: 


Congressional Directory. Issued for each session of Congress. 


$2.00 


United States Government Organization Manual. Issued annually. Covers the creation, 
authority, organization, and functions of all branches of the federal government. 


$1.50 


Statistical Abstract. 3.134 $3.75 


Illinois Blue Book. Secretary of State of Illinois. 


Free. 


Accredited Higher Institutions. A complete list of institutions of higher learning. 


FS5.3. 55c 
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Your Federal Income Tax. T22.2 In2 35c 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. Employment information on major occupations. 
L2.3-1215 $4.00 

Brief History of the Labor Movement. 1L2.3-1000 35c 


Illinois Documents. (Most of these are free.) 

Secretary of State 
Official List of State and County Officers. 
Constitution of the State of IIlinois. 
Certified List of Domestic and Foreign Corporations. 
Laws. Pamphlet editions. 

Department of Labor 
Reprints of special laws. 
Illinois Labor Bulletin. 

_ Department of Public Welfare 

Annual and special reports. 
Welfare Bulletin. 

Division of Parks and Memorials 
Folders on state parks. 

Illinois State Museum 
Many priced publications. 

Illinois Geological Survey 
Many priced publications. 

University of Illinois 
Ten divisions regularly issue pamphlets giving results of current research. 
Business management, agriculture, engineering, and government are some 
subjects covered. Prices range from 25c to $1.00. 


Government Documents. Periodicals. 

Aging. Monthly. A medium for sharing information about programs and activities 
among agencies and organizations in the field of geriatrics. FS1.13 $1.00 per 
year. 

Children. Bimonthly. Telis about federal, state, and local services for children 
and other news pertinent to child welfare. FS3.207 $1.25 per year. 

Department of State Bulletin. Weekly. Information on the development of foreign 
relations, operations of the State Department; also includes special articles on 
international affairs. S1.3 $8.50 per year. 

Monthly Labor Review. Regular monthly reports on many subjects; also contains 
special articles on labor subjects. L2.6 $6.25 per year. 

Survey of Current Business. Monthly. For the businessman. Information of 
trends in industry, the business situation, outlook, etc. C43.8 $4.00 per year. 


The following is a basic list of titles arranged by subject: 


Child Care 

Pre-natal care. FS3.209:4 15c 

Infant Care. Forty million copies of this pamphlet have been sold. It has gone 
through ten editions and has been translated for foreign distribution. FS3.209:8 
15c 

Your Child from One to Six. FS3.209:30 20c 

Your Child trom Six to Twelve. FS3.209:324 20c 

The Adolescent in Your Family. FS3.209:347 25c 

Protecting Children in Adoption. FS3.209:354 20c 
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Government 

Our American Government—What Is It? How Does It Function? 84/1HD121 

25c 

The Constitution of the United States of America. FS5.2 C76 10c 

How Our Laws Are Made. 84/2 HD 451 25c 

Interesting Facts about the Constitution. 1D101.22-21-85 10c 

Presidential Inability. Y4.J89! P92/4 25c 

How To Respect and Display Our Flag. D214.2 F59 20c 
Communism 


The Communist Party of the United States of America, What It Is, How It 
Works—A Handbook for Americans. 84-2 SD117 30c 

Organized Communism in the United States. Y4Un12 C73/35 35c 

100 Things You Should Know about Communism. 81-1 HD 136 35c 

A Primer on Communism—200 Questions and Answers. IA1.2 C73 45c 


Missiles, Rockets, and Satellites 
Army Missiles and Rockets. D101.22 355-13 30c 
Project Vanguard. D208.3-491 25c 
Introduction to Outer Space. Why we have a space program and what we can 
expect to gain from space science and exploration. PR34.8 Scla 15c 
International Geophysical Year. 84-2 SD 124 30c 


Electricity 
Basic Electronics. D208.11 EL2/10 $2.25 
Basic Electricity. D208.11 EL2/3 $2.25 


Retirement 
About forty-three titles were given in a recent special list on this subject. Such 
topics as social security, guides to living, housing, hobbies, spare time activities, 
health, vacation, and travel were represented. 


Vacations 
Descriptive folders of all national parks are available at 10c or 15c each. These 
tell about interesting sights to see, food and lodging facilities available, etc. 


Also available are pocket guides to various countries, which are prepared for the 
armed forces. 30c 


History 
The Defense Department is issuing official histories of Army and Navy battles 
and campaigns of World War II. The set is not yet complete. Prices range 
from $3.00 to $5.00. 
Homeowners and Builders 
There are many titles on such subjects as construction financing, carpentry, fire- 
places and chimneys, heating, painting, plumbing, sewage disposal, basements. 
Priced from 10c to 75c 
Hobbies 
Aviation, birds, boating, electricity, photography are some subjects covered. 

















Reviewing of Historical Books 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services, Illinois State Library 


ISTORICAL CRITICISM found in 

book reviews is of considerable 
importance to the historical scholar. 
The very proliferation of historical 
books and periodical articles and the 
mushrooming production of historical 
documents and archival materials 
everywhere by commercial publish- 
ers, governments, institutions, and 
individuals make it a staggering task 
to attempt to deal effectively with the 
veritable flood. Book reviews, bibli- 
ographies, and indexes offer the only 
aids. 

There is dissatisfaction and mis- 
understanding among historians con- 
cerning the reviewing of historical 
books. The most frequent complaint 
leveled at historical book reviewing 
is that reviewers are failing to give 
criticism in their reviews. Honest, in- 
telligent criticism is the most essential 
ingredient of a book review. Many 
reviews partially or totally fail to 
fulfill this requirement. A better 
understanding and appreciation of 
book reviewing might be gained by 
considering what the editors of his- 
torical journals say about the supject. 

As a means of approaching a better 
understanding of historical book re- 
viewing as it is practiced, a question- 
naire was prepared and sent to the 


editors of twelve historical journals, 
two of which did not reply. 

Results of the questionnaire offer 
interesting information regarding the 
reviewing of historical books. 

The first question asked was, “Do 
you desire that your reviewers make 
minute criticisms of the book?” The 
replies were: one yes, five no, and 
four did not reply. The majority 
probably answered in the negative 
because most book reviews are so 
brief. There simply is not enough 
space. Besides, to list minor good or 
bad points of a book can easily lead 
to a false impression of the book as 
a whole. 

The second question asked was, 
“Do you prefer that the review give 
a comprehensive notion of the nature 
of the book?” Seven answered yes 
and three gave no reply. The second 
part of this question inquired further, 
“Should only what is new or extra- 
ordinary be described?” Four an- 
swered yes, three no, and three gave 
no reply. The answers indicate that 
an overwhelming majority prefers 
that the review should give a compre- 
hensive notion of the nature of the 
book, while at the same time there 
is marked difference of opinion as to 
whether or not only new or extra- 
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ordinary material ought to be de- 
scribed. It is quite logical that there 
should be unanimity about giving the 
comprehensive notion concerning the 
nature of the book, but why did the 
editors not answer the second part of 
the question with an equally strong 
no? Perhaps the second part of the 
question was confusing in the light 
of the first part; and the results do 
not lend themselves to valid interpre- 
tation. 

The answers to question number 
three indicate that the editors’ inten- 
tions are overwhelmingly in favor of 
a definite negative or positive ap- 
praisal of a book. The question was, 
“Do you want the reviewer to state 
praise or dispraise definitely and pre- 
cisely?” Seven replied yes and three 
failed to reply. There is, then, good 
reason to believe that clear state- 
ments of praise or disapproval are 
wanted by most editors. Readers of 
book reviews generally concur. Then 
why are there still so many reviews 
that fail in this regard? Are reviewers 
afraid to offend the author, whom 
they may meet at the next profes- 
sional meeting, or the publisher, who 
wants to sell as many copies as 
possible? 

Question six asked, “Do you be- 
lieve the greatest fault of historical 
reviewers to be softness?” The editors 
rallied to the cause of the honor of 
their colleagues in the profession, 
whose honesty and integrity were 
perhaps impugned by the question, 
with a resounding “no!” Six replied 
no, while only one said yes, and three 
did not reply. It is interesting to call 
attention to the fact that the new 
Harvard Guide to American History 
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does not share the editors’ self- 
satisfied view when it states, “. . . the 
chief vice of historical reviewers [is] 
softness.” * 

Question number four inquired, 
“Do you favor the review making use 
of the book as a text for an essay 
summarizing or assessing the current 
world of history and historical 
scholarship?” Three answered yes, 
six no, and one failed to reply. A 
two-to-one majority, therefore, does 
not favor the idea of making use of 
a book review to write an original 
essay for incorporation into the re- 
view. The tradition has lost much of 
its popularity in recent decades. In 
the nineteenth century, however, when 
hot controversies were fought in the 
reviewing columns of journals, much 
to the delight of many readers, it was 
almost expected that an erudite and 
often sarcastic essay of some kind be 
contained in a review. 

A few reviewers still make use of a 
book review to write a stinging attack 
upon not only the author of the book, 
but on the whole academic depart- 
ment or the institution with which he 
is connected. On the other hand it is 
quite possible that the book really 
sparked the creative urge of the re- 
viewer, and he sees fit to write a 
valuable and not necessarily digres- 
sive essay assessing the current status 
of history or historians in the ac- 
ademic world. Perhaps he has some 
thoughts concerning the current out- 
put of books in the same field of 
history treated in the book under re- 
view. Many historians insist, and 
with some justification, that no other 


1QOscar Handlin, ef al., 


Harvard Guide to 
American History (Cambridge, 1954), p. 50. 
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satisfactory medium exists for such 
writing. If it were printed in the 
“communications” column of a jour- 
nal it would be lost. A solution might 
be to make use of the attendance at 
professional historical meetings where 
historians may share such thoughts 
with their colleagues, deriving bene- 
fits for themselves and the profession 
at large. In the nineteenth century it 
was impossible for many scholars to 
attend conferences in distant cities, 
and recourse to the book review col- 
umns was a natural thing. 

Managing editors of the profes- 
sional journals, faced as they are with 
the stark necessity of keeping print- 
ing costs to a minimum and making 
space for the largest possible number 
of reviews, are generally outspoken 
in condemning the erudite essay with- 
in the book review. In the October, 
1954, issue of the American Historical 
Review, managing editor Boyd C. 
Shafer wrote: “We hope the reviewer 
will review the book and save his own 
essays for his own works.”* Fred C. 
Cole, former managing editor of the 
Journal of Southern History, put it 
even stronger when he said that if a 
reviewer writes a digressive essay on 
the threat of existentialism or the 
high cost of living and suggests that 
it may have a bearing on the book, 
when in truth it does not, the reader 
of the “review” has been imposed 
upon.* 

The present managing editor of 
the Journal of Southern History, J. 
Merton England, expressed it this 


2 “Editor’s Notes,” American Historical Review, 
LX (1954), 258. 
*Fred Cole, “Book Editor’s 


Reviews: An 
Point of View,” Journal of Seudhern History, XIII 
(1945), 269. 
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way recently: “I do not like a review 
in which the reviewer has used the 
book as an excuse to write an essay 
expounding his own pet theories or 
points of view, unless they are clearly 
pertinent to the review—which they 
rarely are, I think.” * 

In view of the above strong objec- 
tions to the essay, it is interesting to 
refer back to the results of the ques- 
tionnaire and notice that no less than 
three of the editors polled do favor 
the essay. All three of those who 
replied in the affirmative, it must be 
said, added remarks to this effect: if 
space is available, the critic is em- 
inent, and the essay is a good one. 
The editor of the Scottish Historical 
Review wrote: “In some cases we 
ask the reviewer to use the book as 
a text for an essay summarizing or 
assessing the current state of scholar- 
ship in that particular subject.”® 

Objectivity in book reviewing is 
the same thing as objectivity in writ- 
ing or editing historical works. In 
fairness to the readers of book review 
sections, and not out of consideration 
for the feelings of the author of the 
book, editors attempt to get objective 
appraisals of books—that is, reviews 
in which the reviewer, if possible, has 
no personal, emotional, or economic 
interest or bias. In achieving this 
kind of detachment, editors take into 
consideration the relationships of the 
author with the prospective reviewer. 
Might an editor always expect to get 
a frank appraisal of a book from 
another member of the faculty of the 
author’s institution? Ought a student 


, Letter from J. Merton England, November 2, 


mS... Letter from W. Croft Dickinson, November 8, 
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to review his professor’s book or, vice 
versa, ought a professor to review his 
own student’s book? 

Economic aspects must also be 
considered. Several scholars who 
write reviews are regularly paid con- 
sultants of great publishing houses. 
Although it does not necessarily fol- 
low that such persons will be biased 
in judging books published by their 
own publishers and their competitors, 
perhaps it would be appropriate for 
such consultants to decline to review 
books.° 

Turning once more to the question- 
naire, question number seven asked, 
“Are your reviewers paid?” Eight re- 
plied no, one yes, and one did not 
reply. Contrary to popular opinion 
about the thrift of Scotchmen, it was 
the Scottish Historical Review that 
reported a willingness to pay for an 
occasional long review.’ 

Until recently historians have felt 
they should not be paid for writing 
book reviews of any kind. The only 
compensation considered ethical was 
the retention of the review copy of 
the book. This still holds true for re- 
views for scholarly journals, except 
perhaps for the long review article, 
but historians are now being called 
upon more frequently to review 
books for the great metropolitan 
newspapers and such general review- 
ing periodicals as the Saturday Re- 
view. The Harvard Guide to Ameri- 
can History states that the historiar 
should be paid for services to such 
publications.* Continental European 


® Howard Beale, “The Professional Histor'an; 
His Theory and His Practice,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XXII (1953), 247. 


‘Letter from W. Croft Dickinson, op. cif. 
® Handlin, op. cit., p. 50. 
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historians have long supplemented 
their income by writing reviews. 

With regard to the attempt to get 
an objective review, question number 
five is pertinent: “Do you give books 
for review to one of the author’s col- 
leagues?” Two replied yes, seven no, 
and one did not reply. From their 
answers it is obvious that editors are 
aware of the importance of not ask- 
ing the author’s associate to review 
a book. Both of the editors who re- 
plied indicating that they do give 
books for review to colleagues quali- 
fied their answer by these remarks: 
“on occasion” and “sometimes.” Sev- 
eral of those who replied in the 
negative explained that it would per- 
haps be impossible to avoid giving 
a book for review to a personal ac- 
quaintance of the author, because the 
history profession is comparatively 
small. This is especially true in the 
case of a nation like England, and the 
editor of the English Historical Re- 
view stated: 

“The rule adopted by this review 
has always been that the reviewer 
should never be a member of the 
same university as the reviewed. But 
it is impossible, at any rate in this 
country, to accept that he should not 
be a personal acquaintance.”’® 

The second part of question num- 
ber five is closely related to the same 
matter, and at first thought, if the 
editor is loyal to the ideals of ob- 
jectivity, it might have been expected 
to show other results than it did. The 
question was, “Do you give books for 
review to a reviewer known to be un- 
sympathetic to the author’s views?” 


ee from Richard Paves, November 9, 
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A clear majority of five replied yes, 
three said no, and two failed to reply. 
Just as in a court of law where judge 
and jury can be disqualified if it can 
be established that they are preju- 
diced concerning the case to be tried, 
it might have been expected that the 
editors would have answered with a 
strong negative. Most of them failed 
to explain why they would send a 
book to a reviewer who is unsympa- 
thetic to the views of the author. 
Editors undoubtedly do influence the 
kind of review a book gets. Many of 
them perhaps feel it their duty to try 
to get a bad review for a book they 
think poor and a favorable review for 
a good book. Of course it must be 
said here that many historians could, 
indeed, write a reasonably objective 
criticism of a book whose thesis was 
contrary to their own views. J. Mer- 
ton England wrote two paragraphs 
about this in his letter, part of which 
is worth quoting: 
Usually we do not send a book to 
a person known to be strongly out of 
sympathy with the author’s views. But 
it may be difficult to find a competent 
reviewer who can be detached and ob- 
jective. In general, I do not believe a 
reviewer should be chosen who is on 
record as being strongly opposed to the 
views of the author. But maybe more 
of them should be selected if we hope 
to get rid of the namby-pamby, back- 
scratching reviews that waste too many 
pages of our journals. Certainly un- 
sympathetic reviews usually make bet- 
ter reading, and an aggrieved author 
always has recourse to a reply—though 


it doesn’t usually win him many 
friends.}° 


The editor of the respected English 
Historical Review was bolder than all 


Letter from J. Merton England, op. cit. 
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the rest when he said: “I should not 
shrink from offering a book to a re- 
viewer known to be unsympathetic 
to the author’s views; but I should 
shrink from sending it to a reviewer 
who was known to dislike the author 
personally.” '! The Scottish Historical 
Review believes that it will get a 
more objective review of a book writ- 
ten by a woman by not choosing 
another woman to review it.'* 

The eighth question is concerned 
with the objectivity of the editors and 
not the reviewers: “Do you reserve 
the right to alter reviews submitted? 
If so, do you consult the reviewer 
before printing?” To the first ques- 
tion all nine of those replying 
answered yes. The purpose of this 
question was to discover whether or 
not editors exercise censorship. It is 
somewhat surprising to learn that all 
the editors replying reserve the right 
to alter reviews submitted, but there 
are two redeeming factors: (1) eight 
of the nine editors consult the 
reviewer before printing alterations, 
and (2) most of the editors said that 
their alterations are usually only for 
punctuation, grammar, spelling, the 
laws of libel, and the like. Only the 
English Historical Review said that 
it reserves the right to alter a review 
and to print it without consulting the 
reviewer.*® 

Editors have expressed themselves 
in print on several occasions stating 
clearly that they have no intention 
of altering meanings expressed in re- 
views submitted for publication, but 








"Letter from Richard Paves, op. cit. 
@ Letter from W. Croft Dickinson, op. cit. 


% Questionnaire returned by the Enélish His- 
torical Review. 
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sometimes they are forced to question 
rough or clumsy passages. In general, 
editors feel obliged to print reviews 
exactly as they are received. If poor 
reviews are thus permitted to appear 
in the journals, editors can only make 
certain that the writers of these poor 
reviews shall not be asked to review 
in the future. 

Book reviewing has never been 
adequate. There was great improve- 
ment with the establishment of the 
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American Historical Review and other 
scholarly journals with their exten- 
sive reviewing sections. The greatest 
failing characterizing historical book 
reviewing is the lack of honest, seri- 
ous, and intelligent criticism. If a 
wider knowledge of good principles 
of book reviewing were possible, and 
if reviewers took their responsibilities 
more seriously, important progress 
toward the control of historical lit- 
erature might be effected. 


APPENDIX 


The questionnaire, presented below with a tabulation of the replies, was sent to the 


editors of these twelve journals: 


American Historical Review 
American Slavic and East European 
Review 
Catholic Historical Review 
Church History 
*Economic History Review 
English Historical Review 


Journal of Modern History 
Journal of Southern History 
*Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Scottish Historical Review 
William and Mary Quarterly 
Wisconsin Magazine of History 
*No reply received 


NO 
YES NO REPLY 








Do you desire that your reviewers make minute criticisms 


Should only what is new or extraordinary be described?. . 
. Do you want the reviewer to state praise or dispraise 


. Do you favor the review which makes use of the book as 
a text for an essay summarizing or assessing the current 


Does the reviewer get a complimentary copy of the book? 
. Do you reserve the right to alter reviews submitted?.... 
If so, do you consult the reviewer before printing?...... 
- Do you approve of remarks in the review concerning the 
paper, ink, format, or binding of the book?............ 


1 5 + 
7 0 3 
4 3 3 
7 0 3 
3 6 1 
2 7 1 
5 3 2 
1 6 3 
1 8 1 
10 0 0 
9 0 1 
8 1 1 
5 3 2 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 





-ATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
ART PRINTS collections. 


BOOKS 
DOCUMENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 


Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 
PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 
RECORDINGS 





Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 


EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 


ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 


EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 


LIBRARIES postage. 


Selected List Of Additions 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct-service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 
others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WorRKS 


Stewart, Mary G. Louisiana Library 
Quick’n easy: 164 library exhibits Association, 1958 


Yenawine, Wayne S. Syracuse Univ. Press, 
Contemporary library design | 1958 
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Strang, Ruth M. Wilson, 1958 
Gateways to readable books 


Chase, Stuart Harper, 1958 
Some things worth knowing 


Clark, Wesley C. Syracuse Univ. Press, 
Journalism tomorrow 1958 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
136.7354 Gallagher, James R. Oxford Univ. Press, 1958 
G162 Emotional problems of adolescents 


151.26 Engler, David Criterion Books, 1958 
E58 How to raise your child’s IQ 


191.9 Geiger, George R. Oxford Univ. Press, 1958 
D519zG John Dewey in perspective 


RELIGION 


Allegro, John M. Doubleday, 1958 
The people of the Dead Sea scrolls 

Inge, William R. Harper, 1958 
The things that remain 

Roberts, Guy L. John Knox, 1958 
How the church can help where delinquency 
begins 

Bishop, James A. McGraw, 1958 
Go with God 

Edwards, Tudor Coward, 1958 
Worlds apart: a journey to the great living 
monasteries of Europe 


SociaL SCIENCE 
301.15 Moore, Barrington Harvard Univ. Press, 
M821 Political power and social theory: six studies 1958 


301.154 Steinberg, Charles S. Harper, 1958 
$8198 The mass communicators 


301.45 Dexter, Harriet H. Harper, 1958 
D526 What’s right with race relations 


323.352 Fortune Doubleday, 1958 
F745 The exploding metropolis 


325.26 Dabbs, James M. Knopf, 1958 
Dill The Southern heritage 


325.26 King, Martin L. Harper, 1958 
K53 Stride toward freedom: the Montgomery story 
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325.272 
P123 


325.73 
Wi31 


326.973 
B379 


329 
B712p 


329 
T915 


330.1 
V395zDo 


330.952 
C678; 


330.9792 
A776 


331.86 
A418 


332.61 
B873 


338 
B585 


338.91 
E95 


341.67 
N765 


347.99 
F828 


347.99 
M398 


352.2 
W366 


353.03 
BS31 


364 
K64 


364.243 
C345 


364.38 
$617 


Padilla, Elena 
Up from Puerto Rico 
Wagley, Charles 
Minorities in the new world 
Beaumont, Gustave de 
Marie; or, slavery in the United States: a novel 
of Jacksonian America 
Bone, Hugh A. 
Party committees and national politics 
Tugwell, Rexford G. 
The art of politics, as practiced by three great 
Americans 
Dowd, Douglas F. 
Thorstein Veblen: a critical reappraisal 
Cohen, Jerome B. 
Japan’s post-war economy 


Arrington, Leonard J. 
Great Basin Kingdom; an economic history of 
the Latter-Day Saints 


Allan, Scott 

Rehabilitation: a community challenge 
Brooks, John N. 

The seven fat years: chronicles of Wall Street 
Bidwell, Percy W. 

Raw materials; a study of American policy 
Ewing, David W. 

Long range planning for management 
Noel-Baker, Philip J. 

The arms race 
Frank, John P. 


Marble palace; the Supreme Court in American 
life 
Mason, Alpheus T. 
The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren 
Webb, Jack 
The badge 


Bernstein, Marver H. 
The job of the Federal executive 

Klein, Alexander 
The double dealers; adventures in grand de- 
ception 


Cassity, John H. 
The quality of murder 


Singer, Kurt D. 
My strangest case, by police chiefs of the world 
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Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958 


Stanford Univ. Press, 
1958 


Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1958 
Doubleday, 1958 


Cornell Univ. Press, 195% 


Indiana Univ. Press, 
1958 





Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958 


Wiley, 1958 

Harper, 1958 
Harper, 1958 
Harper, 1958 
Stevens, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Louisiana Univ. Press, 
1958 


Prentice, 1958 
Brookings Institution, 


1958 
Lippincott, 1958 


Julian, 1958 





Doubleday, 1958 
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364.973 
T923 


380.124 
B824 
1958 


392.3 
C678 


392.5 
B745w 


398.082 
F583 


371.214 
B787 


371.3358 
C748 


371.974 
B879 


371.974 
Z66 


377.1 
W231 


378 
W813 


378.12 
C244 


378.121 
L431 


378.73 
W723 


408.8 
ji7 


422 
F9825h 


428.3 
BS31 


428.4 
$732f 


Tully, Andrew 
Treasury agent; the inside story 


Bratt, Elmer C. 
Business forecasting 


Cohen, Julius 


Parental authority: the community and the law 


Bossard, James H. 
Why marriages go wrong 


Flanagan, John T. 
The American folklore reader 


EDUCATION 
Bowles, Frank H. 
How to get into college 


College teaching by television 


Brown, Robert R. 
Bigger than Little Rock 


Ziegler, Benjamin M. 
Desegregation and the Supreme Court 


Walter, Erich A., ed. 
Religion and the state university 


Wise, William M. 


They come for the best of reasons: college 


students today 


Caplow, Theodore 

The academic marketplace 
Lazarsfeld, Paul F. 

The academic mind 


Williams, George G. 
Some of my best friends are professors 


LANGUAGE 
Jacobs, Noah J. 
Naming-day in Eden 
Funk, Charles E. 
Horsefeathers, and other curious words 
Bernstein, Theodore M. 
Watch your language 


Spache, George D. 
Faster reading for business 
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Simon, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1958 
Ronald, 1958 


Barnes, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 

American Council on 
Education, 1958 
Seabury, 1958 

Heath, 1958 

Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1958 

American Council on 
Education, 1958 

Basic Books, 1958 


Free Press, 1958 


Abelard, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Channel, 1958 


Crowell, 1958 








NATURAL SCIENCE 


Adler, Irving 
The new mathematics 


Court, Nathan A. 
Mathematics in fun and in earnest 


Ovenden, Michael 
Looking at the stars 
Berrill, Norman J. 
You and the universe 
Hayt, William H. 
Engineering electromagnetics 


Gantz, Charlotte O. 
Discovering nature 


Constance, Arthur 


The impenetrable sea 


Bell, J. W. 
Nature’s remedies 


Cruickshank, Allan D. 
1001 questions answered about birds 


Gilliard, Ernest T. 
Living birds of the world 


Shebbeare, E. O. 


Soondar Mooni; the life of an Indian elephant 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Forbes, Robert J. 


Man, the maker; a history of technology and 


engineering 
Jaco, E. Gartly, ed. 

Patients, physicians and illness 
Carter, Richard 


The doctor business 


Anderson, Oscar E. 
The health of a nation 


Laver F. J. M. 
Electrons at work 


Thirring, Hans 
Energy for man; windmills to nuclear power 
Hyde, Margaret O. 


From subraarines to satellites 


Kyle, John H. 
The building of TVA 
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Day, 1958 


Dial, 1958 


Philosophical, 1958 


Dodd, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Scribner, 1958 


Citadel, 1958 


Branford, 1958 


Dodd, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Houghton, 1958 


Abelard, 1958 


Free Press, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1958 


Indiana Univ. Press, 
1958 


Whittlesey, 1958 


Louisiana State Univ. 
Press, 1958 
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629.13322 Poole, Lynn Whittlesey, 1958 
P822 Ballooning in the space age 
629.13335 Shapiro, Jacob F. Muller, 1957 
$529h The helicopter 
629.1388 Soviet writings on earth satellites and space Citadel, 1958 
$729 travel 
634.7 Clarke, Joy H. American Garden Guild, 
C598 Small fruits for your home garden 1958 
943.7 American builder Simmons, 1958 
A512 How to remodel your home 
646.01 Latour, Anny Coward, 1958 
L359 Kings of fashion 
649.1 Odenwald, Robert P. Random, 1958 
023 Your child’s world: from infancy through 
adolescence 

651.78 Blickle, Margaret D. Holt, 1958 
B648 Reports for science and industry 
658.16 Redfield, Charles E. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
R315 Communication in management 1958 
658.8 Henry, Harry Ungar, 1958 
HS522 Motivation research 
659.132 Wales, Hugh G. Ronald, 1958 
W172 Advertising copy layout, and typography 
659.14 Agnew, Clark M. McGraw, 1958 
A273 Television advertising 
663.2 Adams, Leon D. McKay, 1958 
A214 The commonsense book of wine 

Fine ARTs AND AMUSEMENTS 
'Q 
703 The Praeger picture encyclopedia of art Praeger, 1958 
P897 
704.91 Berenson, Bernhard Chapman, 1958 
B489 Essays in appreciation 
708.051 Saarinen, Aline B. Random, 1958 
$112 The proud possessors; the lives, times and tastes 

of some adventurous American art collectors 

709 Cheney, Sheldon Viking, 1958 
C518s The story of modern art 
1958 
709.776 O’Connor, William V., ed. Univ. of Minnesota 
018 A history of the arts in Minnesota Press, 1958 
716 Ballard, Ernesta D. Harper, 1958 


B189 Garden in your house 
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720.9 
L245 


720.9794 
Bl41 


724.173 
W572 


736.2 
W424 


738.3 
P823 


738.52 
H498m 


741.64 
B642h 


741.91 
C425n 


744 
G455 
1958 


745 
H323 


745 
$116 


748 
M596 


750.92 
G613a2 


751.4 
G25I1t 


Vault B 
759.4 
M433d 
1958 


Q 
759.5 
B75lic 


Q 
759.6 


D143m 


761.283 
H721 





Lancaster, Osbert 
Here, of all places 


Baer, Kurt ; 
Architecture of the California missions 
Whiffen, Marcus 
The public buildings of Williamsburg, colonial 
capital of Virginia 
Weinstein, Michael 
The world of jewel stones 
Poor, Henry V. 
A book of pottery; from mud into immortality 
Hendrickson, Edwin A. 
Mosaic patterns 


Bland, David 
A history of book illustration 


Cezanne, Paul 
Drawings 


Giesecke, Frederick E. 
Technical drawing 


Harrower, Dorothy 
Decoupage: a limitless world in decoration 


Sabine, Ellen S. 

American folk art 
Metz, Alice H. 

Early American pattern glass 
Gogh, Vincent V. 

Complete letters 


Gasser, Henry M. 
Techniques of painting 


Diehl, Gaston 
Henri Matisse 


Botticelli, Sandro 
Botticelli, text by Andre Chastel 


Morse, Albert R. 
Dali: a study of his life and work 


Hokusai 
The Hokusai sketch-books; ed. by James A. 
Michener 


Newhall, Beaumont, ed. 
Masters of photography 
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Houghton, 1958 

Univ. of California 
Press, 1958 

Colonial Williamsburg, 
1958 

Sheridan, 1958 
Prentice, 1958 

Hill, 1958 

World, 1958 


Yoseloff, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Barrows, 1958 

Van Nostrand, 1958 
Guide, 1958 

New York Graphic 


Society, 1958 
Reinhold, 1958 


Tisne, 1958 


New York Graphic 
Society, 1958 


New York Graphic 
Society, 1958 


Tuttle, 1958 


Braziller, 1958 
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780.4 Newman, Ernest Coward, 1958 
N552fm More essays from the world of music 
782.8 Ewen, David Holt, 1958 
E94 Complete book of the American musical theater 
789.8 Templeton, Alec A. Funk, 1958 
T288 Alec Templeton’s music boxes 
791.4 Becker, Samuel L. Holt, 1958 F 
B396 Television: techniques for planning and per- 

formance 
791.4 Blum, Daniel G. Putnam, 1958 
B6578pi A pictorial history of the talkies 
791.4 Zinsser, William K. Doubleday, 1958 
Z78 Seen any good movies lately? 
792.02 Young, John W. Harper, 1958 
Y73 Directing the play 
792.082 Oppenheimer, George, ed. Viking, 1958 
062 The passionate playgoer 
Q 
799 Hamilton, Edward A., ed. Doubleday, 1958 
H217 Fishing America 

LITERATURE 

808.8 Prochnow, Herbert V. Harper, 1958 
P963n The new speaker’s treasury of wit and wisdom 
808.82 Cerf, Bennett A., ed. Doubleday, 1958 
C414tw Twenty-four favorite one-act plays 
811 Metcalfe, James J. Hanover, 1958 
MS588p Poem portraits of inspiration 
813.46 McCarthy, Harold T. Yoseloff, 1958 
jJ27zM Henry James: the creative process 
817 Armour, Richard W. McGraw, 1958 
A733m It all started with Marx 
817 Backus, Jim Putnam, 1958 
B126 Rocks on the roof 
817 Mencken, Henry L. Knopf, 1958 
M536ba The bathtub hoax 
820.82 Brown, Ivor J. Collins, 1958 
B878 A book of England 
821.08 Sitwell, Dame E., ed. Little, 1958 
$623a The Atlantic book of British and American 

poetry 
822.33 Wadsworth, Frank W. Univ. of California Press, 


$5zWad The poacher from Stratford 1958 
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833 
M282zHe 


852 
P667m 


883.1 
K23 


895.61 
M716 


910.41 
R859 


910.41 
$634 


910.41 
T756 


910.45 
L743 


910.45 
$674gr 


913 
M383m 


914.4 
R879 


914.58 
L664 


914.617 
P867 


914.95 
G619 


915.42 
M876 


915.6 
D737 


917.471 
P969 


917.7 
M982 


917.91 
K94 


917.98 
C316 


918 
C755n 


Heller, Erich 
The ironic German, a study of Thomas Mann 


Pirandello, Luigi 

The mountain giants, and other plays 
Kazantzakes, Nikos 

The odyssey; a modern sequel 
Ninomiya, Takamichi 

The poetry of living Japan 


TRAVEL 


Round the world with famous authors 


Slocum, Joshua 
The voyages of Joshua Slocum 


Toynbee, Arnold J. 
East to west 


Lindemann, Hannes 
Alone at sea 


Snow, Edward R. 
Great sea rescues and tales of survival 
Marek, Kurt W. 
The march of archaeology, C. W. Ceram, pseud. 


Rowe, Vivian 
Chateaux of the Loire 


Levi, Carlo 
Words are stones 


Potter, John S. 
The treasure divers of Vigo Bay 


Golding, Louis 
Good-bye to Ithaca 

Morris, James 
Coronation Everest 

Douglas, William O. 
West of the Indus 


Provins, LeRoy G. 
So you want to be a New Yorker 


Murray, John J. 
The heritage of the Middle West 
Krutch, Joseph W. 
Grand Canyon; today and all its yesterdays 


Carrighar, Sally 
Moonlight at midday 


Considine, John J. 
New horizons in Latin America 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Little, 1958 


Crown, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Grove, 1957 


Doubleday, 1958 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1958 

Oxford Univ. Press, 1958: 
Random, 1958 
Dodd, 1958 

Knopf, 1958 
Norton, 1958 
Farrar, 1958 
Doubleday, 1958 
Yoseloff, 1958 
Faber, 1958 
Doubleday, 1958 
Harper, 1958 

Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958 


Sloane, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Dodd, 1958 
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919.7 
H727 


919.8 
A738 


919.8 
S816no 


‘920.073 
W6275L 


921 
A2133sa 


921 
B1622a 


921 
B2568b 


921 
B4li5v 


921 
B4656f 


921 
B625c 


921 
B6442a 


921 
B9959a 


921 
C353a 


921 
‘C5635mac 


921 
D38la 


921 
G381 
1958 


921 
G4478a 


921 
H859c2 


921 
K738c 


Holdgate, Martin W. 
Mountains in the sea; the story of the Gough 
Island expedition 


Armstrong, Terence E. 
The Russians in the Arctic 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur 
Northwest to fortune 


BIOGRAPHY 


Larson, Cedric 

Who; sixty years of American eminence 
Samuels, Ernest 

Henry Adams, the middle years 
Baines, Frank 

Look toward the sea 
Barkley, Jane R. 

I married the Veep 
Valentin, Erich 

Beethoven: a pictorial biography 
Fenton, Charles A. 

Stephen Vincent Benét 


Curtiss, Mina S. 
Bizet and his world 


Blasingame, Ike 
Dakota cowboy 


Byrnes, James F. 
All in one lifetime 


Castle, Irene F. 
Castles in the air 


McGowan, Norman 

My years with Churchill 
DeMille, Agnes 

And promenade home 


Armitage, Merle 
George Gershwin, man and legend 


Gibson, Althea 
I always wanted to be somebody 

Cady, Edwin H. 
The realist at war: the mature years of William 
Dean Howells, 1885-1920 


Callahan, North 
Henry Knox, General Washington’s General 
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St. Martin’s, 1958 


Essential Books, 1958 


Duell, 1958 


McDowell, 1958 


Belknap, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Vanguard, 1958 


Studio, 1958 


Yale Univ. Press, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Putnam, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Souvenir, 1958 


Little, 1958 


Duell, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1958 


Rinehart, 1958 
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921 
L482m 


921 
L736cu 


921 
L736Lind 


921 
L973e 


921 
M787a 


921 
0123a 


921 
R225f 


921 
R358d 


921 
R7793s 


921 
R781wag 


921 
$413ph 


921 
T749b 


921 
V2463a 


927.96 
W615 
1958 


940.32273 
M381 


940.545 
B838h 


940.5487 
W658 


948.5 
A543 


940.55 
W391 


Lee, William 
A Yankee Jeffersonian 


Current, Richard N. 
The Lincoln nobody knows 


Lindstrom, Ralph G. 
Lincoln finds God 


Erikson, Erik H. 
Young man Luther 


Montgomery, Bernard L. 
Memoirs 
Obolensky, Serge 
One man in his time 
Freuchen, Peter 
I sailed with Rasmussen 
Doner, Mary F. 
The Salvager; the life of Captain Tom Reid on 
the Great Lakes 


Steinberg, Alfred 
Mrs. R., the life of Eleanor Roosevelt 


Wagenknecht, Edward C. 
The seven worlds of Theodore Roosevelt 


Phillips, Herbert M. 
Safari of discovery; the universe of Albert 
Schweitzer 

Barrymaine, Norman 


The Peter Townsend story 


Van Doren, Mark 
Autobiography 


Whitmarsh, F. E. 
Famous American athletes of today 


HISTORY 


Martin, Laurence W. 
Peace without victory 


Brennecke, Hans J. 
The hunters and the hunted 


Wighton, Charles 
Hitler’s spies and saboteurs 


Ander, Oscar F. 
The building of modern Sweden 


Wedemeyer, Albert C. 
Wedemeyer reports! 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Belknap, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Longmans, 1958 


Norton, 1958 


World, 1958 


McDowell, 1958 


Messner, 1958 


Ross, 1958 


Putnam, 1958 


Longmans, 1958 


Twayne, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Harcourt, 1958 


Page, 1958 


Yale Univ. Press, 1958 
Norton, 1958 

Holt, 1958 

Augustana College 


Library, 1958 
Holt, 1958 
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942.03 
C837 


947.085 
L735 


949.7 
N339 


953 
$274 


956.94 
W724 
1958 


962 
L145 


972.014 
C341 


973.07 
R782 
973.082 
A589 
973.2 
B724 


973.917 
$342 


973.918 
A462 


973.92 
H65lihs 
973.92 
P361 
974.27 
H726 

Q 

975.3 
j54 
977.311 
C945 
977.311 
K78 
978 
N397 
978.858 
L479 


979.5 
L399 


Costain, Thomas B. 
The three Edwards 
Lin, Yutang 
The secret name 
Neal, Fred W. 
Titoism in action 
Sayegh, Fayez A. 
Arab unity: hope and fulfillment 


Williams, Laurence F. 
The state of Israel 


Lacouture, Jean 
Egypt in transition 
Caso, Alfonso 
The Aztecs; people of the sun 
Root, Edward M. 
Brainwashing in the high schools 
Angle, Paul M. 
The American reader 
Boorstin, Daniel J. 
The American; the colonial experience 
Schlesinger, Arthur M. 
The age of Roosevelt Vol. II — The coming of 
the New Deal 
Alsop, Joseph 
The reporter’s trade 
Block, Herbert 
Herblock’s special for today 
Pearson, Drew 
U. S. A.—second class power? 


Holden, Raymond P. 
The Merrimack 


Jensen, Amy La Follette 

The White House and its thirty-two families 
Cromie, Robert A. 

The great Chicago Fire 
Kogan, Herman 

Chicago: a pictorial history 
Neider, Charles ed. 

The great West 
Lee, Mabel B. 

Cripple Creek days 
Lavender, David S. 


Land of giants; the drive to the Pacific North- 
west 


Doubleday, 1958 


Farrar, 1958 


Univ. of California Press, 


1958 
Devin, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Criterion, 1958 


Univ. of Oklahoma 


Press, 1958 
Devin, 1958 


Rand McNally, 1958 


Random, 1958 


Houghton, 1958 


Reynal, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Rinehart, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Coward, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 
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973.7 
B873 
1958 


973.7 
C369a 


973.704 
A213 


973.73 
M126 


973.7346 
$775 


973.7349 
T892 


973.7371 
H693 


973.758 
C663 


973.781 
H343 


973.781 
U69 


973.797 
B645 


975.545 
K49 


Crvi. WaR 


Brooks, Noah 
Washington in Lincoln’s time 


Catton, Bruce 
America goes to war 


Adams, Henry 

The great secession winter of 1860-61 
McClellan, Henry B. 

I rode with Jeb Stuart 
Stackpole, Edward J. 

Chancellorsville; Lee’s greatest battle 


Tucker, Glenn 
High tide at Gettysburg 


Hoehling, Adolf A. 
Last train from Atlanta 
Cochran, Hamilton 
Blockade runners of the Confederacy 


Harwell, Richard B. ed. 
The Union reader 


Upson, Theodore F. 
With Sherman to the sea 
Blay, John S. 
The Civil War; a pictorial profile 


Kimmel, Stanley P. 
Mr. Davis’s Richmond 
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Rinehart, 1958 


Wesleyan Univ. Press, 
1958 

Sagamore, 1958 
Indiana Univ. Press, 
1958 

Stackpole, 1958 
Bobbs, 1958 
Yoseloff, 1958 
Bobbs, 1958 
Longmans, 1958 
Indiana Univ. Press, 
1958 


Crowell, 1958 


Coward, 1958 


Recordings of the Spoken Word and 


The recordings listed below are 33¥%srpm, single 12 inch discs, unless 
otherwise noted. Four titles, of which two may be albums of plays, may be 


Natural Sounds 


borrowed at one time on two weeks loan. They may not be renewed. 


This list supplements “The Spoken Word,” 1957, of which copies are 


still available upon request. 


LP 
973 





DOCUMENTARY AND HISTORICAL 


American heritage. Documents and speeches, 1776-1863. Vol. 2, parts 1-2 
Read by David Kurlan. Folkways. 2-10in. 
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LP Crockett, David 
921 The real Davy Crockett. From the autobiography, Davy Crockett’s own 
C938d story, read by Bill Hayes. Folkways. 10in. 
LP Douglas, William O. 
921 An interview with William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme 
D737 Court. Folkways. 10in. 
LP Great American speeches, 1775-1896, read by Melvyn Douglas, Vincent 
973 Price, Ed Begley, and Carl Sandburg. Caedmon. 4 sides. 
G786" 
LP Israel is born. The return to the Jewish homeland. A documentary record 
956.94 written and narrated by Arthur Holzman with authentic Israeli events 
185 recorded by Ralf Hellinger. 1947-1951. Caedmon. 
LP The lady from Philadelphia. A recorded document of Marian Anderson 
327.73 on her mission to Asia in the fall of 1957. From Original soundtrack 
L157 production on CBS television by E. R. Murrow, “See it now.” Victor. 
LP The living constitution of the United States. Choral speaking, with 
342.73 musical accompaniment composed by Robert Armbruster. Marvin Miller, 
L786 narrator. Kaydan. 
LP Lorca, Federico Garcia 
861.6 See Poetry: Lorca. 
L874 
LP No man is an island. A collection of speeches on man’s dependence on 
808.8 other men, from Pericles to Zola. Orson Welles, narrator. Decca 
N739 
LP Sandburg, Carl 
921 Abraham Lincoln: The prairie years and the war years (selections). Read 
L736sa by Carl Sandburg. Caedmon. 4 sides. 
LP The untypical politician. Excerpts from speeches of Roosevelt, Truman, 
329.01 Stevenson, Wilkie, Taft, Dewey and Eisenhower during their campaigns. 
U61 Myles M. Platt, editor and narrator. Folkways. 
LITERATURE 
DRAMA 
LP Besier, Rudolf 
822 The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Three love scenes from the five-act 
B554 play. Katherine Cornell and Anthony Quayle. Reverse: Browning, E. B., 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. Katherine Cornell, narrator. Caedmon. 
LP Congreve, William 
822 The way of the world; eighteenth century comedy in four acts with Dame 
C749 Edith Evans, Sir John Giegud, Pamela Jameson, Jane Wenham. Reverse: 


Farquhar, G., The beaux stratagem; Sheridan, R., The rivals; The school 
for scandal. Angel. 


LP Cummings, Edward Estlin 
812 Him; Eimi; Santa Claus. Two plays and Eimi, an excerpt from his 
C971 Soviet diary, read by E. E. Cummings. Reverse: Fifty poems. Caedmon. 








€749 


LP 
812 
F613 


LP 
822.08 
M815 


LP 
822.33 
S5x 


LP 
822.33 
SS5mh2 


LP 
822 
C749 


LP 
882.2 
$712 


LP 
862 
Z89 


LP 
821 
A899 


LP 
841 
B338 


LP 
822 
B554 


LP 
821 
B8853 


LP 
821 
B996d 
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Farquhar, George 
See Congreve, W., above. 


Fletcher, Lucille 
Sorry, wrong number. Agnes Moorehead with supporting cast. Reverse: 
Poe, E. A., The tell-tale heart; Annabel Lee; Silence. Read by James 
Mason. Decca. 


Monuments of early English drama. Vol. I: The wellsprings of drama; 
Vol. 2: Everyman, starring Burgess Meredith; Vol. 4: Marlow, Dr. 
Faustus, starring Frank Silvera. Caedmon. 


Shakespeare, William 
An evening with William Shakespeare. Scenes from eight plays. All star 
cast. Margaret Webster, narrator. Theatre Masterworks. 4 sides. 


Shakespeare, William 
The merchant of Venice (complete). Michael Redgrave and cast. Caed- 
mon. 4 sides. 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 
See Congreve, W., above. 


Sophocles 
Oedipus rex (King Oedipus). W. B. Yeats translation. Douglas Camp- 
bell with Stratford, Ontario, Shakespearean Festival Players. Caedmon. 
4 sides. 


Zorilla, Don José 
Don Juan Tenorio; a religious play in two parts. Compania Espanola de 
Teatro Universal, with Francisca Ferrandiz and Alejandro Ulloa. (In 
Spanish). Caedmon. 4 sides. 


POETRY 


Auden, Wystan Hugh 
In memory of W. B. Yeats; In praise of limestone; The capital; School 
children; As he is; Five lyrics; Precious five. Read by the author. 
Reverse: Bucolics (Winds, woods, mountains, lakes, islands, plains, 
streams.) Caedmon. 


Baudelaire, Charles Pierre 


Les fleurs du mal (The flowers of evil). Read in French by Eva Le- 
Gallienne and Louis Jourdain. Caedmon. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 
See Drama: Besier, Rudolf. 


Browning, Robert 
Poetry. Read by James Mason. Contents: The bishop orders his tomb; 
Andrea del Sarto; Fra Lippo Lippi. Caedmon. 


Byron, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th baron. 
Don Juan (first episode). Tyrone Power, narrator. Reverse: She walks 
in beauty; On this day I complete my thirty-sixth year; Childe Harold’s 
pilgrimage (excerpts). Caedmon. 
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LP 
821.08 
C127 
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The Caedmon treasury of poetry. Twentieth century poets reading their 
own poetry: W. B. Yeats, W. H. Auden, E. Sitwell, D. Thomas, L. Mac- 
Neice, R. Graves, G. Stein, A. MacLeish, E. E. Cummings, M. Moore, 
W. Empson, S. Spender, C. Aiken, R. Frost, W. C. Williams, W. Stevens, 
R. Eberhart, E. Bishop, R. Wilbur. Caedmon. 4 sides. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 
The poetry of Coleridge. Read by Sir Ralph Richardson. Caedmon. 


Cummings, E. E. 
See Drama: Cummings. 


De la Mare, Walter 
Poetry. Walter De la Mare speaking and reading some of his own works. 
Caedmon. 


Eliot, T. S. 
Poetry. T. S. Eliot reading his own poetry. Caedmon. 


German lyric poetry, read in German by Lotte Lehman. Poems by 
Goethe, Morike, Heine, Rilke, Hoffmannsthal, Miiller. Caedmon. 


The golden treasury of Irish verse, read by Padraic Colum. Poems by 
Mangan, Moore, Swift, Curran, MacDonagh, MacManus, Mahony, Davis, 
Fox, Griffin, Hyde, O’Sullivan, Ferguson, Stephens, Joyce, Colum. Caed- 
mon. 

Homer 
The Iliad: Book one, read in Greek by Pearl C. Wilson, professor of 
Greek, Hunter College. Reverse: The Odyssey: Books I, V, VI, XI; 
Plato, The Republic: Book VII. Caedmon. 

Keats, John 
The poetry of Keats, read by Sir Ralph Richardson. Caedmon. 


Longfellow, H. W. 
The song of Hiawatha (excerpts); Harry Fleetwood, narrator. Folkways, 


Lorca, Federico Garcia 
Poesia y drama (Poetry and drama), read in Spanish by Maria Douglas 
and Raul Dantes. Directed by Jebert Darien. Poems selected from Libro 
de Poemas, Romancero Gitano and Poeta in Nueva York. Bodas de 
Sangre: Act 3, part one, last scene. Caedmon. 


Moore, Marianne 
Poetry. Read by the author. Caedmon. 


Nash, Ogden 
Ogden Nash reads his own poetry. Caedmon. 


Neihardt, John Gneisnau 
The song of three friends (from A cycle of the West). Orpheus. 
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Palgrave, Francis Turner 

821.08 Palgrave’s golden treasury, read by Claire Bloom, Eric Portman, John 
P161 Neville. Poems by Marlowe, Shakespeare, Barnefield, Wyatt, Lyly, 
Crashaw, Donne, Herrick, Dryden, Waller, Lovelace, Milton, Suckling, 
Gray, Rogers, Burns, Goldsmith, Keats, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Arnold. Caedmon. 4 sides. 





LP Poe, Edgar Allen 

812 See Drama: Fletcher, Lucille. 

F613 

LP Readings from Anglo-Saxon poetry, as recorded for the Harvard College 

829.1 Library at Cambridge, Mass. Gretchen Paulus and Francis P. Magoun, 

R287 Jr., narrators. Reverse: Beowulf; Judith (selections). Caedmon. 

LP Seventeenth century poetry, read by Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Robert 

821.08 Newton. Poems by Herbert, Browne, Suckling, Lovelace, Cartwright, 

$497 Strode, Traherne, Vaughan, Crashaw, Cowley and Marvell. Caedmon. 

LP Shelley, Percy Bysshe 

821 The poetry of Shelley, read by Vincent Price. Reverse: Adonais. Caed- 

$545 mon. 

LP Spender, Stephen 

82i Poetry. Read by the author. Caedmon. 

S746p 

LP Stevens, Wallace 

811 Poetry. Read by the author. Caedmon. 

S846 

LP Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist baron. 

821 Poetry of Tennyson. Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson, nar- 

T312p2 rators. Caedmon. 

LP Wordsworth, William 

821 The poetry of Wordsworth, read by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Caedmon. 

W926p 

PROSE 

LP The Cambridge treasury of English prose. 

820.8 Selections from the best in English prose from 1485 to 1903, recorded at 

C178 Cambridge by members of the University under the direction of George 
Rylands. Vol. 1: Malory to Donne 1485-1640; Vol. 2: Burton to Johnson 
1621-1781; Vol. 3: Defoe to Burke 1722-1790; Vol. 4: Austen to Bronte 
1816-1853; Vol. 5: Dickens to Butler 1836-1903. Caedmon. 

LP Cervantes, Saavedra Miguel de 

F Don Quixote (selections), read by Walter Starkie from his own trans- 

C419 lation. Mentor. 

LP Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 

817 The jumping frog of Calaveras county; Jim Baker’s bluejay yarn (from 

C625 A tramp abroad), read by Walter Brennan and Brandon de Wilde. 
Reverse: Huckleberry Finn: two episodes. Caedmon. 

LP Crane, Stephen 

F The red badge of courage. Edmond O’Brien, narrator. Caedmon. 
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LP 
$98.2 
ES3 


LP 
534 
$416 


LP 
591.5 
$724 


LP 
781.22 
$724 
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Defoe, Daniel 
Moll Flanders (abridged), read by Siobhan McKenna. Caedmon. 


Harte, Brette 


The luck of Roaring Camp, read by David Kurlan. Reverse: The outcasts 
of Poker Flat. Caedmon. 


Jack tales, a collection of folklore of the United States. Mrs. Maud Long, 
narrator. Library of Congress. 4 sides. 


Mann, Thomas 
Tonio Kroger (selections). Read in German by the author. Reverse: Lob 
der Verlanglichkeit; Der Erwahlte: Die Busse. Caedmon. 

Manson, Eddy 
Steamboat round the bend. Stories and songs of the Mississippi, told by 
Ben Lucien Burman. Harmonica score and accompaniment by Manson. 
Folkways. 


Poe, Edgar Allen 
See Drama: Fletcher, Lucille. 


Porter, Katherine Anne 


The downward path to wisdom. Complete short story read by the author. 
Caedmon. 


Porter, Katherine Anne 
Noon wine. Complete short novel read by the author. Caedrnon. 


Porter, Katherine Anne 
Pale horse, pale rider. Complete short novel read by the author. Caedmon, 


Welty, Eudora 
Why I live at the P.O., read by the author. Reverse: A curtain of green: 
A worn path; A memory. Caedmon. 


NATURAL SOUNDS AND SOUND REPRODUCTION 


An evening in Sapsucker Woods. The songs of birds and other denizens 
of a Northeastern woodland, from recordings made for the Cornell Library 
of natural sounds. Cornell University Press. 10 in. 


The science of sound. Produced by the Bell Telephone Laboratories as 
an aid in understanding how sound is put to work for the benefit and 
pleasute of man. Philip Tonken, narrator. Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
4 sides. 


Sounds of animals (farm and zoo). At the zoo, recorded by Arthur 
Greenhall at the Detroit Zoological Park. Reverse: At the farm, recorded 
by Nicholas E. Collias. Folkways. 


Sounds of my city. The stories, music and sounds of the people of New 
York, recorded and narrated by Tony Schwartz. Folkways 10 in. 
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LP 
534.6 
V889vse 


LP 
534.6 
V889vst 


LP 
598.2 
V889 


LP 
534.6 
V889vsk 


229.24 
BS582j 


LP 
223.2 
BS82p2 


LP 
783.9 
H737 
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Voice of the sea. A collection of many sounds relating to the sea, recorded 
by Emory Cook. Cook. 


Voice of the storm. Recorded in the rain, thunder, wind and tempest by 
Emory Cook. Cook. 


Voices of African birds. The songs of forty-two birds found in Africa, 
recorded by Myles E. W. North, with introduction by Dr. A. A. Allen, 
produced by the Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, New 
York. Cornell University. 


Voices of the sky. Audio adventures from takeoff to touchdown of jet 
aircraft, recorded by Emory Cook. Cook. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Gandhi, Mohandas 
Conquest by love; the voice and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, with 
Albert Einstein, Jawaharlal Nehru. Krishna Menon, narrator; in English. 
Heritage 10 in. 


RELIGION 


Bible O.T. Ecclesiastes 
Book of Ecclesiastes, read by James Mason. Caedmon. 


Bible O.T. Job (Drama) 
Book of Job; with Herbert Marshall and cast. Caedmon. 


Bible O.T. Judith 
Book of Judith: read by Judith Anderson. Reverse: The book of Ruth; 
read by Claire Bloom. Caedmon. 


Bible O.T. Psalms 
The book of Psalms, read by Judith Anderson. Reverse: The tale of 
David. Caedmon. 


Bible O.T. Psalms (Music) 
Psalms of David (selections), interpreted musically for violin and speech, 
read by Agnes Moorehead; Ralph Hollander, violin, with chorus. Lyric- 
Art. 

Bible O.T. Song of Solomon 
The song of songs, read by Claire Bloom and Claude Rains with Nancy 


Wickwire. Reverse: Abelard, The letters of Heloise and Abelard. Claire 
Bloom and Claude Rains. Caedmon. 


Donne, John 
Sermons and meditations, read by Herbert Marshall. Caedmon. 


Marshall, Peter 
Peter Marshall speaks. Peter Marshall, narrator. Contents: Trial by fire. 


Trumpet of the morn. Caedmon. 
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TALKING BOOKS 


In his article, Talking Books—A New Library Medium, (Library Journal, Oct. 15, 
1958), Anthony Ditlow, executive director of Libraphone, Inc., New York, emphasizes the 
value of the talking book in serving the aged, ill, and handicapped. Talking Books for the 
Blind are made available through the Department of Public Welfare, New State Office 
Bldg., Springfield, to legally eligible residents of Illinois who are blind or have severe 
‘visual impairment. Since many persons with temporary handicaps do not qualify for this 
service, the Illinois State Library has added to its collection a number of Libraphone 
recordings on 167/srpm discs for use on machines equipped with a 16rpm turntable speed. 
The library does not loan record players. The albums may be borrowed one at a time 
for two weeks, subject to the usual loan regulations. Titles now available are: 


16rpm Bible. New Testament 

232.9 Favorite passages from the New Testament, read by Alexander Scourby. 
B582 4 sides. : 
16rpm Coburn, Walt 

F Beyond the wild Missouri, read by Bill Lazar. 6 sides. 

C658 

16rpm Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 

F Favorite tales of Sherlock Holmes, read by John Brewster. 6 sides. 
D754 

16rpm Gaddis, Peggy 

F Magic in May, read by Kay Parker. 6 sides. 

G123 

16rpm Marshall, Catherine (Wood) 

921 A man called Peter, read by Inge Adams. 10 sides. 

M368 

16rpm Queen, Ellery (pseud). 

F Selections from Ellery Queen’s mystery magazine, read by Norman Rose. 
Q3 6 sides. 

16rpm Schreider, Helen 

917 20,000 miles south (A Pan American adventure), read by Karl Weber. 
$378 8 sides. 

16rpm Sousa, John Philip III 

817 My family, right or wrong, read by Norman Rose. 6 sides. 

$725 

16rpm Verne, Jules 

F Around the world in eighty days, read by Ian Martin. 8 sides. 

V531 

16rpm Peale, Norman Vincent 

248 The power of positive thinking (selections), read by Alexander Scourby. 


P358 6 sides. 
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Documents from Other States 


MRS. FLORENCE B. THORNE 
Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 











F McRory, Mary O. 

016.823 Florida in fiction: a bibliography. 1958. 

M174f 

Mt Montana. State library extension commission. 

027.6 The Library Services Act in Montana. 1958. 

$797p 

Te Texas. State library. 

027.6 Texas rural library service; state plan under the Library Services Act. 
$797s 1958. 

Ask Alaska. Legislative council. 

328.7988 Publications: Local government in Alaska; Territorial taxes in Alaska; 
L- Final report to the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. 1954-56. 
Mar Maryland. University. Bureau of business and economic research. 

338 Fresh water from the sea: conversion of salt and brackish water. 1958. 
Ub-12 

no. 3 

Te Texas. Civil defense and disaster relief. 

355.232 Pamphlets: Hurricane precautions; Tornado precautions; Plans for 
C582 family food in a natural or atomic disaster. 1958. 

Mi Michigan. Department of public instruction and State board of alcoholism. 
370 The teacher’s role in alcohol education. 1958. 

Pb-363 

Mi Michigan. Department of public instruction. 

370 Bulletin: The best in school bonds; Michigan’s unique $100,000,000 
.Pb-419 guaranteed, qualified school bond program. 1958. 

Ney New York. University. Education department. 

371.335 Audio-visual aids for teaching speech in English and speech classes in 
U58a the secondary school. 1958. 

F Florida. University. General extension division. 

374.6 Short course for church ushers. 1958. 

U-40 


no. 6 








~ 
> 
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Ney 
379.12 
U58s 


Rh 
388.1 
G721r 


In 
398.2 
U-12 


Ney 
510.7 
$445m 
Mi 

557 
Gp- 


Cal 
557 
Mb-157 


Ka 
570 
U-10 
no. 5 
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New York. University. Education department. 
1957-58 studies in state aid to school districts. 1958. 


Rhode Island. Governor’s highway study commission, 
Rhode Island roads; a report on highway problems. 1958. 


Dorson, Richard M. 
Negro tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan. 1958. 


New York. Bureau of secondary curriculum development. 
Measurement; a resource unit for a course in basic mathematics. 1958. 


Michigan. Geological survey division. 
Map of the surface formations of the northern peninsula of Michigan. 
1957. 


Ver Planck, William E. 
Salt in California. 1958. 


Bee, James W. 
Birds found on the Arctic slope of northern Alaska. 1958. 


Smith, Ronald E. 
Natural history of the prairie dog in Kansas. 1958. 


Farber, E. A. 
Practical applications of solar energy. 1956. 


Oregon. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Driver education for Oregon secondary schools. 1958. 


Duffin, Robert B. 
Irrigation pumping plant. 1958. 


Stonaker, H. H. 
Breeding for beef. 1958. 


Morris, Coral K. 
Lighting your home. 1958. 


Backus, Lennah K. 
Discipline for young children. 1958. 


Cargill, B. F. 
Controlling moisture in your home. 1958. 
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Mi 
630.71 
Eb-355 
Mi 
630.71 
Eb-357 
Mi 
630.71 
Eb-358 


Mi 
630.71 
Ef-257 
Mi 
630.71 
Ef-263 


Mi 
630.71 
Ef-268 
Mi 
630.71 
Ef-269 


Mi 
630.71 
Ef-270 


Mn 
630.71 
Ue-287 


Mn 
630.71 
Ue-293 


Mn 
630.71 
Uef-205 


Ney 
630.72 
Cm-29 
Ney 
630.72 
Cm-30 
Mi 
631.2 
Cfc-734 
Mi 
631.2 
Cfc-738 
In 

800 
U-39 
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Hicks, Floyd 
Charcoal broiled chicken. 1958. 


Hansen, C. M. 
Weed spraying equipment. 1958. 


Ketchum, Lucille 
Business facts for families. 1958. 


Kettunen, Ruth C. 
Take it easy by the way you use your body. 1958. 


Kahabka, Bernetta 
Simplified sewing shortcuts. 1958. 


Backus, Lennah K. 
Aging the modern way. 1958. 


Hershey, Roberta 
Just a pinch of herbs. 1958. 


Dean, Anita 
Home freezing of prepared foods. 1958. 


Kommedahl, Thor 
Pesky plants. 1958. 


Dean, Anita C. 
Outdoor; cookery for the family. 1958. 


Gholson, James H. 
Know American type cheeses. 1958. 


Foss, E. W. 
Experimental tree delimbing machine. 1958. 


Matthysse, J. G. 
An evaluation of mist blowing and sanitation in Dutch elm disease 
control programs. 1958. 

Brown, D. P. 
Lighting the farm buildings. 1958. 


Kazarian, Edward A. 
Plastic greenhouses. 1958. 


Beaty, Frederick L., ed. 
The Lloyd-Manning letters. 1957. 
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Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The callection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 

Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


1629.13 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 

Aid-58 Illinois airport directory, revised July 9, 1958. 1958 

1629.13 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 

Ai-9 Illinois aviation:v.9,no.6, November-December 1958. 1958 

no.6 

1630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 

Ub-635 Bulletin 635, Performance of commercial corn hybrids in Illinois, 1958, 
by Earl R. Leng and G. L. Ross. 1959 

1630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 

Ub-636 Bulletin 636, 1958 performance of experimental hybrids in Illinois, by 
R. W. Jugenheimer and K. E. Williams. 1959 

1362.7 Illinois. Children, Commission on 

Ch-58 Annual report, 1958. 1958 

1634.9 Illinois. Conservation, Department of 

C-58 Forest trees of Illinois, how to know them. [1958] 

1639.1 Illinois. Conservation, Department of 

Co-5 Outdoors in IIllinois:v.5,no.4, Fall and Winter, 1958. 1958 

no.4 

1336 Illinois. Finance, Department of 

F-58 41st annual report, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 1958 

1557 Illinois. Geological survey 

Gb-85 Bulletin 85, Petroleum industry in Illinois in 1957, by Alfred H. Bell, 


Virginia Kline and Carl W. Sherman. 1958. 








1557 
Ge-261 


1553.28 
Go-266 


1362.11 
Hd-58 


1331.05 
Lb-19 
no.3 


1363.7 
Le-57 


1332.1 
L-57 


1328 
Lrb-3-226 


1328 
Lrb-3-230 


1328 
Lrb-3-231 


1328 
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Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 261, Some plastic properties of pastes made from hydrated 
dolomitic and high calcium limes, by D. L. Deadmore and J. S. 
Machin. 1958 

Illinois. Geological survey 
Oil and gas drilling report, no.266, December 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Hospitals and chronic illness, Division of 
Directory of hospitals and accredited schools of nursing, State of 
Illinois. August 1958. 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin:v.19,no.3, November-December 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Children’s laws. . . revised to include laws enacted through June 30, 
1957. 1957 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Illinois banking act, 1957. 1957 . 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-226, Civilian absentee voting laws. August 1958 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-230, Status of local truckers under motor carriers acts. 
August 1958 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-231, Fiscal review duties of Illinois State agencies. Sep- 
tember 1958 
Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-233, Milk price control laws. September 1958 
Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-238, State action in the atomic energy field. September 1958 
e 
Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 3-260, Consolidation of election dates. October 1958 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication 131, State labor relations laws. August 1958 
Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication 132, Public employee labor relations. November 1958 
Illinois. Natural history survey 
Bulletin:v.27,art.2, A century of biological research, by Harlow B. 
Mills and others. December 1958 


Illinois. Normal university 
Teacher education:v.21,no.2, December 1958 


Illinois. Nursing, Bureau of 
What’s new in industrial nursing:v.9,no.6, November-December 1958. 
1958 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
40th annual report, 1956-1957. 1958 
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Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Educational press bulletin:no.483, January 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Annual report, July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. 1958 


Illinois. Revenue, Department of 
15th annual report, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Secretary of State 
Counties of Illinois, their origin and evolution. 1958 


Illinois. Secretary of State 
Illinois blue book, 1957-1958. 1958 


Illinois. Southern Illinois regional library 
Southern Illinois library news:v.2,no.1, January 1959. 1959 


Illinois. State museum 
Living museum:v.20,no.9, January 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter:v.15,no.1, December 3, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Reports of cases:v.13,2d series, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Biennial report, June 30th, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Monthly report:December, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 
Labor market trends:September-October, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. University 
University of Illinois reference folder 1958-1959. 1958 


Illinois. University. Commerce and business administration, College of 
Current economic comment:v.20,no.4, December, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. University. Library school 
Occasional papers no. 52, The effective location of public library build- 
ings, by Joseph L. Wheeler. July, 1958 

Illinois. University. Library school 
Occasional papers no. 53, Libraries in British West Africa, by Harold 
Lancour. 1958 


Illinois. Water Survey 
Circular 73, Water resources of Illinois, by S. M. Bartell. 1958 
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“Uncle Sam” Publishes .. . 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. 
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U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture information bulletin series. 
no. 187. The hired farm working force in 1956. [1958] 
no. 188. Enrollment in voluntary health insurance in rural areas. 
1958. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin series. 
no. 1897. Establishing and managing your apple orchards. Sl. rev. 
1957. 
no. 1989. Managing the small forest. Sl. rev. 1957. 
no. 2114. Lupines; culture and use. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Leaflet series. 
no. 431. The sweetpotato weevil; how to control it. 1958. 
no. 434. Frostproofing water systems in poultry houses. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. 
Chaplains of the United States Army. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. United States Army in World War II series. The 
Mediterranean theater of operations, subseries. 
Northwest Africa; seizing the initiative in the West, by George F. 
Howe. 1957. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. United States Army in World War IE series: 
Special studies. 
Rearming the French, by Marcel Vigneras. 1957. 


U.S. Atomic energy commission. 
Atoms for peace: U.S.A. 1958; a pictorial survey. [1958] 


U.S. Children’s bureau. Bureau publication series. 
no. 368. Child-caring institutions; their new role in community de- 
velopment of services. 1958. 
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U.S. Children’s bureau. Folder series. 
no. 13. When you adopt a child. Rev. 1958. 
no. 44. The physician’s part in adoption. 1958. 
no. 46. Homemaker service. 1958. 


U.S. Office of Education. Vocational division bulletin series. 
no. 257. Girls’ and women’s occupations; selected references, July 
1948-Sept.1954. [1955] 
no. 261. Training for quantity food preparation. 
no. 264. Research in industrial education, summaries of studies, 
1930-1955. 1957. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin series. 
no. 1231. New housing and its materials, 1940-56. 1958. 
no. 1232. Digest of one-hundred selected pension plans under collec- 
tive bargaining, winter 1957-58. 1958. 
no. 1233. Paid vacation provisions in major union contracts, 1957. 
[1958] 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Applied mathematics series. 
no. 48. Fractional factorial experiment designs for factors at two 


levels. 1957. 
no. 51. Tables of the exponential integral for complex arguments. 
1958. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Bibliography series. 
no. 21. Bibliography of space medicine. 1958. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Health information series. 
no. 88. What is mental illness? 1957. 
no. 89. The food you eat and heart disease. 1957. 
no. 90. Insects that carry disease. [1958] 
no. 91. CO and you; carbon monoxide poisoning. [1958] 
no. 92. Multiple sclerosis; hope through research. [1958] 


U.S. Public Health Service. Publication series. 
no. 94. What to know about drug addiction. Rev. 1958. 
no. 527. Patients and personnel speak; a method of studying patient 
care in hospitals. 1957. 
no. 567. Taking care of diabetes. [1957] 
no. 569. If Asian flu comes to your community. 1957. 
no. 585. Digest of prepaid dental care plans, 1958. [1958] 
no. 640. The air we live in; the health effects of air pollution. [1958] 


U.S. Dept. of State. Commercial policy series. 
no. 163. Commercial treaty program of the United States. [1958] 
no. 165. How a trade agreement is made. [1958] 
no. 166. Facts about foreign trade. 1958. 


U.S. Veterans Administration. 
War blinded veterans in a postwar setting; a social work followup of 
rehabilitation measures for blinded veterans. [1958] 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
Symposium on preventive and social psychiatry, Apr. 15-17, 1957. 
[1958] 
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American Dental Association 
Library 


DONALD WASHBURN, D.DS. 


Librarian and Director 
American Dental Association Bureau of Library and Indexing Service 


I had rather have lost an arm, provided it were not my sword arm. For 
I would have you know Sancho, that a mouth without molars is like 
a mill without a stone, and a tooth is more precious than a diamond. 


= ¥ HE OBJECT of this Association 
shall be to encourage the im- 
provement of the health of the public 
and to promote the art and science of 
dentistry.” Thus briefly; simply, and 
comprehensively the American Dental 
Association formally states in its 
Constitution its reason for existing. 
This year the Association, the. na- 
tional organization of the dental pro- 
fession in the United States and the 
largest dental association in the 
world, celebrates the centennial of its 
founding with the motto, “A Century 
of Health Service.” To give substance 
to this motto and to achieve their 
stated objectives, the ninety thousand 
members of the Association promote 
a program of education, legislation, 


—Cervantes, Don Quixote 


publication, research, and other ac- 
tivities through their elected and ap- 
pointed officers—a house of delegates 
or legislative body, a board of trus- 
tees or administrative body, seventeen 
councils or policy-recommending 
agencies, and five bureaus or service 
agencies. 

The Bureau of Library and Index- 
ing Service, one of the five agencies, 
has quarters in the central office of 
the: Association located on Chicago’s 
near north side. The general duties 
of the Bureau, set forth in the As- 
sociation’s bylaws, are: (1) to main- 
tain and develop the library and 
audio-visual service of the Associa- 
tion; (2) to prepare and cause to be 
published an index of the dental 
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literature; (3) to develop uniform 
standards of nomenclature in the 
field of dental science; (4) to main- 
tain the archives of the Association; 
and (5) to collect published and 
original documentary material of 
historical interest to the profession. 
In addition, specific duties may be 
assigned by the board of trustees 
through the secretary of the Associa- 
tion under whose jurisdiction the 
Bureau staff of sixteen full-time and 
two part-time members operates. 
The Association’s library was for- 
mally organized in 1927. Its resources 
now include a basic collection of 
more than twelve thousand volumes, 
including the most recent dental 
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books in English and a representative 
selection of books in other languages. 
Thousands of reprints and unbound 
periodicals, vertical file items, and, 
especially, two thousand package li- 
braries (collections from ten to forty 
clippings and reprints on various 
topics) add greatly to the amount of 
material available to members of the 
Association—whose use of the library 
is a privilege of membership. Service 
is also given to dental student mem- 
bers, dental hygienists, dental assist- 
ants, dental technicians, and physi- 
cians and nurses. Requests from other 
sources are handled on an individual 
basis and interlibrary loans are fre- 
quently made. Limited photoduplica- 


Stack Area and Part of Reading Room, Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, 
American Dental Association 
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tion service can also be provided. 

Apart from regular library services 
to the central office staff—which in- 
clude the purchase and processing of 
all books and subscriptions, the re- 
cording and routing of approximately 
690 periodical and newsletter titles 
(many with more than one copy), 
and the translating of foreign cor- 
trespondence — most of the Bureau 
services are carried on by mail. 
During the past year requests for 
material and information have been 
received from every state, from Puer- 
to Rico, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
from thirty countries abroad. Infor- 
mation was supplied on such subjects 
as (1) the practice administrative 
aspects of dentistry, including part- 
nerships, assistants, and plans for 
dental offices; (2) dental care for 
children with cleft palates, cerebral 
palsy, and other handicaps; (3) fluo- 
tidation of public water supplies; 
(4) high-speed instruments for cavity 
preparations; (5) hypnotism; (6) ra- 
diation, protection, and effects; and 
(7) studies of occlusion and disorders 
of the temporomandibular joint. 
Booklists and lists of the 170 Ameri- 
can dental journals and 190 foreign 
dental periodicals currently received 
in the Bureau are available on re- 
quest. To cover all phases of the 
Bureau operations in the last year 
seven thousand letters and cards were 
written. 

In co-operation with the Associa- 
tion’s Council on International Rela- 
tions, the Bureau acts as a clearing 
house for sending gift shipments of 
dental literature to dental libraries 
abroad. It also takes part in the 
Medical Library Association Ex- 
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change program for the distribution 
of duplicate materials. 

The Index to Dental Literature in 
the English language is the Bureau’s 
most extensive publication. To date 
twenty-seven volumes of the Index, 
covering the period from 1839 (when 
the first dental journal was pub- 
lished) through 1957, have been 
published. Since 1950, the Index has 
been a quarterly cumulative publica- 
tion. Approximately 170 publications 
are examined for entries to be in- 
cluded in the Index. 

The Association has been interested 
in the use of audio-visual materials 
since 1924, when two dental health 
films were acquired for circulation. 
In 1952, the film library was made 
an activity of the Bureau. A com- 
prehensive program to fit the needs 
of professional and nonprofessional 
users has been developed. This pro- 
gram includes not only the acquisi- 
tion, circulation, and maintenance of 
audio-visual materials, but also their 
discovery, evaluation, and effective 
use. Emphasis is also placed on as- 
sistance in programing; information 
on sources of audio-visual materials 
and equipment; and the giving of 
consultative service to dentists and 
others who are interested in pro- 
ducing dental motion pictures, slides, 
and filmstrips. Reviews of motion 
pictures are prepared for the Journal 
of the American Dental Association. 
The collection now contains 196 titles 
and 964 prints of dental health and 
technical dental motion pictures; 41 
titles and 204 sets of slides; 12 titles 
and 94 prints of filmstrips; and 9 
television spot titles and 117 prints. 
Three thousand films, sets of slides, 
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and filmstrips were circulated during 
the past year. 

The Bureau also sponsors national 
conferences on the dental library and 
on dental nomenclature. The prob- 
lems of nomenclature are becoming 
increasingly important. They have 
been set forth in a book, The Vocab- 
ulary of Dentistry and Oral Science, 
recently published by the Bureau. 
The reader is invited to look into it. 

Publications and lists prepared by 
the Bureau are: (1) Index to Dental 
Literature; (2) Books and Package 
Libraries for Dentists; (3) Audio- 
Visual Materials in Dentistry; (4) 
“Editors of Dental Journals (U. S.)” 
(mimeographed); (5) “A Selected 
List of Dental Journals Published in 
the United States” (mimeographed) ; 
(6) “Dental Journals Published Out- 
side the United States and Its Terri- 
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tories. .” (mimeographed); (7) 
“Classification for Dental Literature” 
(mimeographed); and (8) The Vo- 
cabulary of Dentistry and Oral Sci- 
ence. 

The record of dentistry is long and 
its literature is worldwide. Dentistry 
itself is an interesting and attractive 
profession. The handling and dis- 
tribution of the information con- 
tained in the record of its history, 
advances, and latest achievements, 
whether on the printed page or mov- 
ing film, are among its most interest- 
ing and attractive phases. In carrying 
out these activities, the Bureau staff 
receive satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that their services help the 
members of the American Dental 
Assocfation to achieve their ultimate 
aim: “the improvement of the health 
of the public.” 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 





Adult Books for Young People 


The Young Adult Services Division of the American Library Association 
has recently issued its list, “Interesting Adult Books for 1958 for Young 
People.” The list of 1958 titles follows: 


Newcomb, Richard F. Abandon Ship! Death of the U. S. S. Indianapolis. 
Holt. 


How a twelve minute disaster at sea stretched into days of human suffering and years 
of investigation. 


Forester, Cecil Scott. Admiral Hornblower in the West Indies. Little. 


Hurricanes and pirates are no match for the dauntless mariner as he sails the Carib- 
>. 
bean. 


Heyerdahl, Thor. Aku-Aku, the Secret of Easter Island. Rand McNally. 


Despite native taboos and superstitions, the famous skipper devotes his sleuthing to 
ancient statues and sculptures. 


DeMille, Agnes. And Promenade Home. Little. 
A war bride’s loneliness and a dancer’s artistry are revealed in the choreographer’s 


sequel to Dance to the Piper. 


Schnabel, Ernst. Anne Frank: a Portrait in Courage. Harcourt. 
Here is Anne in school, in hiding, and in concentration camps as more than forty 
people piece together their memories of the ill-fated diarist. 


Balchen, Bernt. Come North with Me, an Autobiography. Dutton. 
Companion to Byrd and Amundsen, a modern Viking remembers dramatic moments 
as aviator, explorer, and adventurer. 

Dooley, Thomas A. The Edge of Tomorrow. Farrar. 

A group of medical missionaries fight disease and communism in the village of Laos, 
five miles from the border of Red China. 

Everest, Frank Kendall and Guenther, John. The Fastest Man Alive. Dutton. 


As test pilot of jet planes and experimental rocket ships, the author conveys the thrills 
of supersonic flights. 
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Gunther, John. Inside Russia Today. Harper. 
The renowned “inside” reporter lifts the iron curtain to show the U.S.S.R. since 
Stalin’s death. 

Innes, Hammond. The Land God Gave to Cain; a Novel of Labrador. Knopf. 
In repsonse to a mysterious S.O.S., Ian Ferguson sets forth on a dangerous quest. 


Hoover, John Edgar. Masters of Deceit; the Story of Communism in America 
and How to Fight It. Holt. 
The chief of the F.B.I. defines the menace, its methods and membership. 


Gallico, Paul. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris. Doubleday. 
Delightful modern fairy story of a London charlady who covets a Dior drezs. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Night March. Little. 
Two Yankee cavalry officers escape notorious Libby Prison through the Union under- 
ground. 


MaclInnes, Helen. North From Rome. Harcourt. 


The scream of a woman leads an American in Rome on a path of intrigue and violence. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. On My Own. Harper. 
With honesty and charm Mrs. Roosevelt recalls her activities since her husband’s 
death. 

Clarke, Arthur Charles. The Other Side of the Sky. Harcourt. 
A Tibetan monastery, a space station, and stellar outposts play a part in this imagina- 
tive medley of science fiction tales. 

Najafi, Najmeh and Hinckley, Helen. Reveille for a Persian Village. Harper. 


The American-educated author of Persia Is My Heart returns to help her village 
people. 


King, Martin Luther. Stride Toward Freedom; the Montgomery Story. 
Harper. 
Leader of the much-publicized bus boycott, a dedicated Negro clergyman describes 
his nonviolent strike against segregation. 
Lederer, William J. and Burdick, Eugene. The Ugly American. Norton. 
Set in Southeastern Asia, this provocative, angry book shows the many faces of 
American officials abroad. 


Anthony, Evelyn. Victoria and Albert: a Novel. Crowell. 
The fabled monarch comes alive in this fictional portrait of her deep love for Albert. 


Grider, George and Sims, Lydel. War Fish. Little. 


A veteran submariner describes tense battle action in Pacific waters aboard four ships 
of the silent service. 
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ILA Committee Appointments 
1958-1959 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

Charles D. De Young, University of 
Illinois Library, Undergraduate 
Division, Chicago, Chairman 

Lisbeth Cosgrove, Aurora Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Moline 
Public Library 

Ray E. Howser, Peoria Public Li- 
brary 

Colin R. Lucas, Illinois State Library 


AUDITING 

Orlin Spicer, Morton High School 
and Junior College Library, Cicero, 
Chairman 

Dorothy Nast, Chicago Public Li- 
brary 

John Ptacek, Maywood Public Li- 
brary 


BUDGET 


Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, Evans- 
ton Public Library, Chairman 

Joseph Benson, Municipal Reference 
Library, Chicago 

Peter Bury, Glenview Public Library 


CERTIFICATION 
(ad hoc) 
Eleanor Blanchard, Kewanee Public 
Library, Chairman 
William W. Bryan, Peoria Public Li- 
brary 


Grace Gilman, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield 

Lester L. Stoffel, Oak Park Public 
Library 


CONFERENCE 
Miriam E. Peterson, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, General Chairman 
Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Program Chairman 


ELECTION 


Mary Radmacher, Skokie Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Esther Barlow, Chicago Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Effie N. La Plante, Division of 
Libraries, Board of Education, 
Chicago 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., Bradley 
University Library, Peoria, Chair- 
man 

Mrs. Dorothy Fagerburg, Milner Li- 
brary, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 

Robert K. Pohl, Joliet Public Library 


LEGISLATIVE 
William W. Bryan, Peoria Public 
Library, Chairman 
Margaret Baird, Centralia Public Li- 
brary 
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Anne Benner, Rock Island Public 
Library 

Dorothy K. Brown, Kankakee Public 
Library 

Louis A. Kenney, Illinois State Li- 
brary 


MEMBERSHIP AND RECRUITMENT 


Mrs. Yolanda Federici, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, Chairman 

Catalogers’ Section: Dorothy E. 
Heicke, Southern [Illinois Univer- 
sity Library 

‘Children’s Librarians’ Section: Jane 
Maynor, Mt. Vernon Public Li- 
brary 

‘College and Research Libraries Sec- 
tion: Victor Schorman, Western 
Illinois University Library 

Illinois Association of School Li- 
brarians: Rosemary Donahue, De- 
catur, and Ruby Martz, Glencoe 

Public Library Section: Bernard Op- 
penneer, Reddick’s Library, Ottawa 

‘Trustees’ Section: Mrs. Dwight W. 
Ridgley, Decatur 

Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, Treas- 
urer, ILA, Evanston Public Library 

Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Secre- 
tarial-Assistant, ILA, 6725 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 45 


NOMINATING 
Alice Lohrer, University of Illinois 
Library School, Chairman 
Laura C. Langston, Illinois State Li- 
brary 
Nell Steele, Lake Forest Public Li- 
brary 


PRESERVATION OF ILLINOIS 
INNEWSPAPERS 
Ralph E. McCoy, Southern [Illinois 
University Library, Chairman 
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Icko Iben, University of Illinois Li- 
brary 
Christine L. Reb, University of Chi- 
cago Library 
Margaret Scriven, Chicago Historical 
Society Library 
Arnold H. Trotier, University of IIli- 
nois Library 
Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State His- 
torical Library 
Lay Members: 
Verle V. Kramer, Gibson City 
James O. Monroe, Collinsville 
Oldham Paisley, Marion 
Alex Summers, Mattoon 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 


Leona H. Ringering, Park Forest 
Public Library, Chairman 

Alice J. Appell, University of Illinois 
Library 

Mrs. Anne M. Bradford, Monmouth 
College Library 

Lola Muller, Palatine Public Library 

Agnes M. Wentzel, Rockford Public 
Library 


RESOLUTIONS 


Helen Siniff, Wilmette Public Library, 
Chairman 

Pauline Atherton, Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp. 

Phebe Booth, Waukegan Public Li- 
brary 


REVISIONS 


Charles E. Haggerty, Danville Public 
Library, Chairman 

Miller Boord, Illinois State Library, 
Carbondale 

Corrola Ruggles, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Charleston 
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TRUSTEE CITATION 


Mrs. Albert W. Errett, Kewanee, 
Chairman 

Faith Armstrong, 
Library 

Mrs. J. M. Maxwell, Highland Park 

Lila Stonemetz, Fairfield Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Harold G. Van Winkle, Wil- 
mette 


Rockford Public 


REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ApvisorY COMMITTEE ON. EDUCATION 
IN ILLINOIS 

Eleanor R. Libbey, New Trier Town- 
ship High School Library, Win- 
netka, ILA Delegate 

Hazelle M. Anderson, Oak Park 
Public Schools, ILA Alternate 
Delegate 


BLUE Cross—BLUE SHIELD 


Marguerite Giezentanner, World 
Book Encyclopedia Library, Chi- 
cago 


I“tuINo!rs Crvic EXCHANGE 


Miriam C. Wetherbee, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, ILA Delegate 
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Margaret A. Flint, Illinois State 
Historical Library, ILA Alternate 
Delegate 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE ON LEGISLATION 

Dorothy Schumacher, Lane Techni- 
cal High School Library, Chicago, 
ILA Delegate 

Charles D. De Young, University of 
Illinois Library, Undergraduate 
Division, Chicago, ILA Alternate 
‘Delegate 


ILA CoorDINATOR FOR 
FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Eleanor Plain, Aurora Public Library 


Jomnt COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
(With Illinois State Library) 
Mary T. Howe, Decatur Public Li- 
brary 
Miriam H. Johnson, Batavia Public 
Library 
Donald E. Strout, University of IIli- 
nois Library School 


Joint COMMITTEE ON Liprary WorK 
AS A CAREER 

Marie M. Hostetter, University of 
Illinois Library School 














What’s News in Library Service 


Public Libraries 


¢ CAIRO 


The Cairo Public Library, oldest 
public library in southern Illinois, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary on April 15. This library is the 
outgrowth of a library started in 1877 
by the Cairo Woman’s Club and Li- 
brary Association, and the celebration 
was co-sponsored by this club. 

The board of directors planned a 
week of “open house” during Na- 
tional Library Week, April 12-18; 
members were present to show visi- 
tors through the newly decorated 
building. An art exhibit and a display 
of some of the beautiful and rare 
books that the library has received 
as memorial gifts were featured at- 
tractions. 

Librarians, board members,’ and 
their friends were invited to attend 
a special meeting of the library board 
on April 15, at which time a guest 
speaker, Dr. Robert Faver, Professor 
of Literature, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was presented and the his- 
tory of the library was reviewed by 
Mrs. Evelyn Snyder, librarian. The 
program was followed by a reception. 


e ELIZABETH 

Mrs. Cecile Scott, librarian of 
Elizabeth Township Library, resigned 
her position in January after twenty- 


one years of service. Mrs. Scott was 
placed in charge of the library when 
it was established as a WPA project. 

Mrs. Omer Beck has been appointed 
to succeed Mrs. Scott, with Mrs. 
Blanchard Menzemer serving as sub- 
stitute. 


® OAK PARK 


Open house ceremonies were held 
at the Maze Branch Library on 
January 18 for Barbara Ballinger, 
head librarian of the branch. She was 
officially installed as librarian during 
the program. Miss Ballinger was ap- 
pointed to the position in September, 
1958. 

The new branch librarian is a na- 
tive of Oklahoma. She began her 
career as library assistant in the 
children’s department of the Okla- 
homa City Public Library in 1951, 
later serving in the Topeka (Kansas) 
Public Library. 

Miss Ballinger earned her master 
of science degree in library science 
at the University of Illinois, where 
she served as research assistant in 
the audio-visual demonstration lab- 
oratory. 


e PEORIA 


The Peoria Public Library is pre- 
paring to offer library service to 
shut-ins in 1960. This service will be 
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made possible by the anticipated gift 
to the library of a vehicle for the 
purpose. Donor of the vehicle is the 
Forest Park Foundation of Peoria, 
which has long been interested in 
medical services to the handicapped 
and the aged and has more recently 
become interested in a home care 
program and in specialized non- 
institutional housing for the aging. 

Public library service will be of- 
fered to shut-ins, whether they be 
homebound because of illness, age, 
accident, or any other reason. It is 
expected that the project will consist 
of more than pickup and delivery 
service. William W. Bryan, librarian, 
has stated that the library hopes to 
“learn enough of the patron’s inter- 
ests, abilities, and possibilities of re- 
covery to do a real job of biblio- 
therapy.” The service will be carried 
out by volunteers. 

Public libraries in neighboring 
communities are considering joining 
the Peoria library in the project. 


@ MICROFILM 

A $15,000 grant to the National 
Microfilm Association, for extending 
understanding of the applications of 
microfilm to library and similar uses 
and to be used in connection with its 
annual meeting, was announced in 
February. 

The grant to the National Micro- 
film Association is one among a series 
given by the Council on Library 
Resources for research and develop- 
ment with a view to the solution of 
particular library problems and im- 
provement of library services. The 
council was established in 1956 with 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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¢ DISTRICT LIBRARY LAW 
AMENDMENT OPPOSED 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association and the Advisory 
Committee of the Illinois State Li- 
brary wish to bring to the attention 
of librarians and library trustees 
provisions of House Bill 317 that 
would amend the Public Library Dis- 
trict Act of 1957 [Jll. Rev. Stat., 
Chap. 81, Section 27.16-27.30, p. 467- 
471]. The proposed amendments 
would change voting procedures for 
electing library trustees in library 
districts. 

The Bill proposes that the time 
for holding elections for district li- 
brary trustees shall be changed from 
the first Tuesday to the second Sat- 
urday of April and that “the Election 
Code shall not apply to any elections 
held under this Act unless expressly 
provided by this Act.” To replace 
the Election Code, the Bill provides, 
in addition to other amendments, 
that (1) the registration of voters is 
not necessary, (2) there shall be only 
one polling place in the district, and 
(3) “candidates for the office of trus- 
tee shall be nominated at a caucus 
called by the trustees at the voting 
place before the opening of the polls 
on election day.” 

The Illinois Library Association 
and the Illinois State Library main- 
tain that House Bill 317 is unneces- 
sary. The Association and the State 
Library question the need for giving 
district libraries a separate election 
day or for providing them with spe- 
cial election procedures when the 
Election Code is adequate. 
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Trustees’ Section 


e CHICAGO 

In the death of Mrs. Jennie F. 
Purvin on November 1, 1958, the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Public Library lost an able and de- 
voted member. She had been a 
director of the library for twenty- 
five years and had been vice-president 
of the board since 1946. 

Besides the library, other com- 
munity affairs interested Mrs. Purvin. 
She was a member of the board of 
the Women’s City Club and an 
officer in the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and in the Chicago 
section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Until a year ago she conducted an 
exhibition gallery for Chicago artists 
in Mandel Brothers Department 
Store. 

In 1955 she received a Golden Age 
Hall of Fame citation from the 
Golden Age clubs organized by Jew- 
ish Federation Community centers. 

In the Trustees’ Section of the 
Illinois Library Association she was 
an active and interested member, 
serving on the Executive Committee 
for a number of years and as chair- 
man of the Citations Committee in 
1954. 


¢ DES PLAINES 

Dedication and open house for the 
new Des Plaines Public Library was 
held November 2, 1958. After oc- 


cupying a wing of the Municipal 
Building for twenty-one years, during 
which time the population of Des 
Plaines almost tripled, the library 
was obviously in need of more ade- 
quate facilities. 

By referendum, $450,000 was voted 
for the purchase of land and the 
erection and furnishing of the new 
building. 


¢ DUNDEE 

Dundee Township Library Board 
has been working hard for two years 
to develop a plan for a new building 
that will serve present needs and 
provide room for expansion. The 
plans include two spacious reading 
rooms, one for adults and one for 
children, with separate entrances and 
charge-out desks, and also an area 
where art exhibits can be enjoyed and 
a music section where records may 
be heard. 


¢ EDWARDSVILLE 

The recently renovated and re- 
decorated Edwardsville library is a 
tribute, by members of the Boeschen- 
stein family, to the memory of Charles 
Boeschenstein, president of the Ed- 
wardsville Library Board from 1902 
to 1936. 

Mr. Boeschenstein was instrumental 
in securing an initial grant from 
Andrew Carnegie for the construction 
of the present library building. It 
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was largely due to his influence that 
the city council passed a tax-levying 
ordinance which changed the institu- 
tion from a subscription library to a 
free public library. 

Gifts from the Boeschenstein fam- 
ily, which amounted to over $65,000, 
provided a Charles Boeschenstein 
Memorial Room to be used by civic 
and cultural groups free of charge; 
a children’s room, lounge, workroom 
for the librarian, kitchen, stairways, 
and draperies. Air conditioning, a 
new heating plant, and general re- 
modeling of the whole building make 
it one of the most modern and well- 
equipped libraries in the area. Dedi- 
cation and open house were held on 
April 27, 1957, to commemorate the 
Official opening of the newly re- 
modeled building. Members of the 
Boeschenstein family are Harold 
Boeschenstein, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. 
Frank Godfrey, Edwardsville; and C. 
K. Boeschenstein, St. Louis. 

A fire occurred while the remodel- 
ing was under way so that new 
wiring, fireproof flooring, new plumb- 
ing throughout the building, new 
furniture, and the cleaning of the 
outside of the building were included 
in the modernization. 

Mr Harold Boeschenstein, presi- 
dent of Owens-Corning Fiberglas, one 
of the founders of the Charities 
Foundation, procured a grant of 
$43,532 from the foundation for the 
remodeling project. 


¢ ROCKFORD 

Mrs. Frances M. Robinson, a di- 
rector of the Rockford Public Library 
and a well-known civic leader, died 
on October 25, 1958, of a lingering 
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illness. The descendant of a pioneer 
Rockford family, she was appointed 
to the Rockford board for a three- 
year term in May, 1957. She was 
one of the first appointees of Mayor 
Schleicher after his election in April, 
1957, and the first Negro to receive 
a high-level city position. 

A former student at Chicago Art 
Institute, Mrs. Robinson was known 
for her artistic talent. In 1953 she 
was named by the National Order of 
Eastern Star as the “most outstand- 
ing matron” for her service in the 
Rockford chapter. 


e SULLIVAN* 


The Sullivan Public Library, which 
has undergone a program of improve- 
ments during the past two years, 
recently took another step forward in 
serving the people of the community. 

Records have been added to the 
library materials. The first records 
circulated at the library were bor- 
rowed from the State Library. Since 
these were introduced, the library 
board has purchased a few long- 
playing records for a permanent col- 
lection. 

During the past two summers 
Sullivan has been the center of a 
summer musical group and a great 
interest in Broadway musicals has 
developed. The library has offered 
these musicals on record and they 
have been in great demand. 

The permanent record collection is 
as yet small, but now that it has 
been proved there is a desire for this 
service, the board is planning to in- 
crease the collection as it is able to. 


* Contributed by Mrs. Jane W. Krows. 
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College and University Libraries 


¢ DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO 


Father Redmond Burke, director 
of libraries, participated in a panel 
discussion on periodical indexing at 
the annual meeting of the Music 
Library Association, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 22-24. He re- 
ported on the history and present 
status of an index to the music 
periodicals at De Paul University, 
which originated as a government 
project to index American and Euro- 
pean music journals from their earli- 
est beginnings to 1937. The work be- 
gan in 1938 at Newberry Library and 
continued for seven years, during 
which time sixty-one journals were 
completely indexed on three- by five- 
inch cards and fifty other periodicals 
were only partially indexed due to 
the lack of certain volumes. There 
are still some 116 periodicals to be 
indexed out of the original basic list 
of 227 journals. However, for all 
practical purposes the project in its 
preliminary state is 49 per cent ac- 
complished. There are exactly 364,264 
main entry cards prepared. If these 
were duplicated for author, title, and 
subject cards there would be close to 
two million entries. These cards are 


Compiled by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. 


now housed at De Paul University 
Library and are available to all users. 
Several attempts have been made to 
undertake further expansion but lack 
of funds has limited these efforts. 

It was apparent that this card file 
is but a key to the holdings of bound 
journals, so a survey was made to 
determine the actual location of the 
music journals. As this indicated a 
need in many libraries for these peri- 
odicals, De Paul University Library 
inaugurated a program of microfilm- 
ing them. The selection was based 
upon those journals where the initial 
task of indexing had been completed. 
At present the library has negative 
films for forty-five complete musical 
periodicals. 


¢ GARRETT BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE, EVANSTON 
Ray R. Suput has been the librar- 
ian since May, 1958. He was formerly 
associate librarian for processing at 
the library. 


° 
¢ ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
JACKSONVILLE 


A year ago the United States Steel 
Corporation granted the library help, 
through the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, to carry on 
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an experimental project with good 
paperbound books. Collections of 
short stories, as well as other fiction 
books, are used frequently. Use of 
nonfiction paperbacks has clearly 
been influenced by the suggestions of 
teachers as they have recommended 
titles informally and personally. The 
project is to continue for another 
year. 

Any student of the Civil War 
period is welcome to use the books 
in the library’s new Ben Thomas 
Memorial Collection, which was a 
gift last spring from the Civil War 
Round Table of Springfield. 


e JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

JOLIET 

Lottie M. Skidmore, librarian of 
the Junior College, became acting 
chairman of the libraries and audio- 
visual services department of the 
Township High School and Junior 
College in September, 1958. The new 
Junior College librarian is George 
Fox of the library staff. 
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* NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 

SITY, EVANSTON 

Mrs. Brigitte L. Kenney has joined 
the staff of the circulation depart- 
ment. Mrs. Kenney has just com- 
pleted requirements for the master of 
science degree in librarianship at the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. Her library experience 
includes work with the Tombigbee 
Regional Library, Mississippi, and 
the Joint Reference Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


* SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY, CARBONDALE 
Framed art prints have been added 

to the library’s collections. The long- 
planned project has finally been 
realized because costs have been kept 
down and because organizations have 
given financial help. Most of the 
prints were purchased at a relatively 
low cost, and the framing was done 
inexpensively. After being on display 
for several weeks, the prints will 
circulate to students and university 
personnel for probably one term. 





